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| An Alberta Prophet — 1935 Model 


By G. V. FERGUSON 


NPISHIS is the story of William Aberhart, the 
Prophet of Social Credit in Southern Alberta. 
| Idonot know his whole story. I wish I did. But 
H Iam in the class of those ‘who knew him when’,— 
7 when he was no prophet. Hence this brief prologue 
H to my tale. 
i} Just over twenty years ago Alberta was in the 
| throes of its first prohibition campaign; and a mass 
HW meeting of boys had been called to rally them to the 
cause of the Drys. They were mainly boys who were 
| regular attendants at Sunday School. We did not 
call it Sunday School. It was before the day of the 
Tuxis Square, but we had some other name for our 
4 activity. I was (for reasons into which it is now 
i] unnecessary to enter) a prominent junior Dry. 
) William Aberhart, then as now the principal of a 
| Calgary high school, was a figure among the senior 
h Drys, and I well remember (indeed I blush to re- 
i member) the praise he bestowed upon me for the 
W quality of my work in the cause of Prohibition. 
Since then our paths have diverged. Mr. Aber- 
hart became a Major Prophet, and I became a news- 
} paperman. When next we met we were exercising 
# our respective functions in the community, in the 
# month of January, 1935. We did not meet person- 
ally. I sat at the press table of the convention of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, and listened all one 
# morning while Mr. Aberhart thundered forth his 
prophecies about Social Credit. It was an occasion 
I will not forget, for Mr. Aberhart is to-day a 
4 strange and powerful figure in his adopted province. 
1 Many people swear by him. As many more fear 
f him. Very few laugh at him. 
; * & * 


ILLIAM ABERHART was born on an On- 

tario farm. He comes, I think, of German or 
German-American stock, but he has lived for 
# many years in the West. He is a school teacher, 
and a good one. As he has developed his idiosyn- 
crasies of recent years, I am informed, there have 
§ been sundry efforts to have him indicted as a Cal- 
im gary Socrates. But these have failed because his 
record as a teacher is too good. His students do 


extremely well, and he has never neglected them or 
their work, which is astonishing in view of the num- 
ber of outside activities he has developed. 

Before the war, so far as I know, these activities 
were more or less orthodox: Sunday School, Bible 
Class, Prohibition and what not. But during the 
war, or shortly thereafter, he began to develop a 
peculiar line of Bible prophecy. You know the kind 
of thing. Pastor Russell made a good thing out of 
it in his day. But Mr. Aberhart is not a Russellite. 
He has a line of his own. He interprets the Bible 
after his own fashion, developing from sundry sel- 
ected texts his own peculiar explanation of past 
events, his prophecies of things to come. He early 
took to radio, and spent much of his time explaining 
the errors and follies of the orthodox pastors. His 
own interpretations were much more peppy than 
those of the professionals, and he quickly attracted 
a following. 

This following has grown to such an extent that 
a large and impressive building now stands on Cal- 
gary’s main street, the Prophetic Bible Institute, 
built by contributed funds, and here Mr. Aberhart 
holds forth. All over Southern Alberta his flock 
gather around their radios to hear his deep and 
confident voice expounding the Scriptures, the Law, 
the Prophets, and Social Credit. 

It was not until Mr. Aberhart was well estab- 
lished as a religious figure that he took to Social 
Credit, and it is Social Credit which has made him 
the acknowledged leader of a fanatical host of Al- 
berta farmers. The fanaticism springs in part from 
the position Mr. Aberhart holds as a prophet; but 
his Social Credit doctrine is also such as to inspire 
mankind with enthusiasm. 

* ® s 

UCH enthusiasms are proverbially easy to start 

in Alberta. One explanation of this phenomenon 

‘ was given me by a prominent Alberta poli- 
tician, and I will pass it on, without comment of 
my vwn. Said he, ‘A new country is always popu- 
lated by fellows who have active minds—cranks if 
you like to call them that—who were unhappy in 








their old, settled environment. That explains the 
people of the Prairies. Well, the wilder they were, 
the further west they went, until they were stopped 
by the mountains—and here they all are to-day, 
stuck in the Foothills.’ 

There is another interpretation, kinder to Al- 
berta, which I prefer. Imagine yourself to be a 
decent, hard-working farmer who has undergone 
every kind of agricultural ordeal: he has been made 
the buffeted plaything of the high tariff manipula- 
tors; he has built up markets in the United States 
which have been ruthlessly cut off; he has suffered 
drought and every other agricultural pestilence 
from root rot to grasshoppers; he has seen prices 
drop to incredibly low levels, and he has not even 
been able to sell what he had at those levels; he is 
discouraged, down-hearted and broke. He owes 
everybody more money than he thinks he will ever 
see again, and because he is a decent fellow, it 
worries him. 

Then he tunes in on his radio, and he hears a 
voice explaining with unbounded confidence that his 
troubles can all be simply solved by a little juggling 
of currency and credit. Jehovah speaking from 
Sinai could not have spoken with more assurance, 
and the children of Israel were never so discouraged 
as the Alberta farmers are to-day. The Israelites 
had manna. The Albertans have no manna—not 
yet. But Mr. Aberhart has promised them some- 
thing much better. He has promised them money, 
cash money in amounts they have almost forgotten. 
Real, honest-to-God cash in hand, $25 a month. This 
is the real thing, and who will blame them if they 
don’t tumble over themselves to get on the Social 
Credit bandwagon. 

This is what Mr. Aberhart has done. He has a 
marvellous expository gift. He has taken the recon- 
dite Douglas scheme, and made it over in terms 
which everybody can understand. He has, more- 
over, improved on it. His scheme, in fact, makes 
manna look like the poorest handout a deserving 
people ever got. Mr. Aberhart proposes a Social 
Credit Scheme for Alberta in which the farmer will 
not get the world price for his produce, but the ‘just 
price’, a price to be set by a commission of Alber- 
tans. This price will be higher than the world price, 
a great deal higher; and in order to give people a 
chance to buy at that higher price, Mr. Aberhart 
proposes a monthly payment of $25 a month to one 
and all. He calls the $25 our cultural heritage, and 
at $25 a month he has made culture more popular 
in Alberta than ever before. 

* * * 
HIS article is not an exposition of the Aberhart 
scheme. It is impossible to do justice to the 
Social Credit House from which all these good 
things will flow, or to the technique of credit control 
which Mr. Aberhart has worked out. It is enough 
to say that he has made a piker out of Major Doug- 
las and that he looks on the British North America 
Act as if it were something the cat dragged in. The 
details of the scheme, moreover, count for little, for 
what has made Mr. Aberhart a power in the land 
is the simple doctrine, ‘Come unto me all that 
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travail and are heavy laden, and I will give you $25 
amonth.’ Without that appeal, the Calgary Prophet 
would be just another of those currency cranks 
whose chief distinction is their inordinate capacity 
to induce mental fatigue. 

Mr. Aberhart has indeed become more than a 
Prophet. He has become a Political Threat. How 
serious a threat he is I do not know, but that astute 
body of politicians who guide the destinies of the 
United Farmers of Alberta and the Province as well] 
are badly worried. Their meetings, for the first time 
in 15 years, are harried by the Social Creditors who 
in turn have Social Credit Circles of their own. All 
over Southern Alberta a man cannot stand upon a 
public platform without being asked if he is for or 
against Aberhart. The Prophet meanwhile inveighs 
against them in the approved and intolerant style 
of all prophets. All who are not for him are 
against him. From Calgary south the country has 
gone for Social Credit in a big way, and recent is- 
sues of the Edmonton Bulletin, a shrewdly-managed 
newspaper which knows how most straws stand in 
the wind, show clearly, by the medium of red ink 
and display scare-heads that Social Credit is invad- 
ing the north country as well. There is an election 
this summer. It will be interesting to note how 
many frightened candidates are pledged to Social 
Credit before the campaign is done. 


* * * 


Y own feeling is that, when the heads are 

counted at the polls, Mr. Aberhart and his 

friends will not have done very well. But the 
effect of what they have done will linger long. And 
the ultimate disillusion will be both great and dan- 
gerous. This is, indeed, the sad part of the Aber- 
hart manifestation. Hopes raised so high cannot be 
dashed to the ground without damage, and the 
moral and spiritual damage to Alberta will not be 
slight. This is the reason why I deplore Mr. Aber- 
hart, in spite of our joint activities in the cause of 
Prohibition. He is an honest and sincere man, 
which makes things worse. He has not profited per- 
sonally by his own alluring preachments, and I ad- 
mire him for that. I also admire him for the amuse- 
ment he has given me. I am grateful for that. But 
nevertheless, I deplore Mr. Aberhart. I deplore him 
wholeheartedly. I wish that he would stop. 
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To Hell With Utopias 


By J. H. GRAY 


GRANT that. Yes, and that and that and that. 

I am willing, even eager, to concede as true 

everything that the apostles of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Marx are preaching. I am further 
willing to hurdle the manifold obstacles in the road 
to their new Jerusalem, concede it established and 
then concede it 50 years of life. 

With the profit motive and the profit system 
sunk 90 fathoms deep off the coast of Herschel 
Island, there will be no more suffering, no more 
poverty, exploitation, ignorance and superstition. 
There will be no more sweat-shops, no more slave 
camps, no more depressions. There will be an 
abundance of everything for everybody, provided 
only that they are willing to work an hour or two 
a day to obtain it. There will be no more malice, 
treachery, hatred and jealousy. How rich and beau- 
tiful and intelligent will life be in Canadopia; and 
how insufferably dull! 

How long it will be before the new era dawns, 
I do not pretend to guess. But when. the hundred 
thousand million words have been uttered, and the 
proclamation posted for the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee, some one will, I believe, stumble 
upon the fact that the one great factor which makes 
life bearable in any age is missing. 

There will be no more quacks! 

ae * * 


F there is one thing in which this incredible coun- 
try of ours excels, it is in the production of an 
unequalled crop of fakirs. A race of apes, we 

invent nothing, initiate nothing, imitate everything. 
The history of Canada is the history of the flower- 
ing imbecilities of the perpetual silly seasons of the 
world which, taking root here, bloom triumphantly. 
No matter how patently preposterous the idea, no 
matter if it originates in darkest England, Missis- 
sippi, Munich or Moscow, it will find converts in 
Canada by the barge-full. Taking the long view, it 
appears that these ideas gain greatest strength after 
they have been discredited at the point of origin, 
that their length of life is dependent upon their 
inherent insanity. 

Thus, while those of other countries are de- 
pendent upon local products, our clowns obtain their 
grease paints and slap-sticks from the four corners 
of the earth. Hence, Canadians who recognize the 
all-important fact that clowns were made to be 
laughed at have ring-side seats for the grandest, 
most hilariously ridiculous, nine-ring circus this 
world has yet produced. 

But do our guides to Valhalla appreciate the 
spectacle? They do not, for they are a glum hum- 
ourless lot, who drink in the sight with a ghastly 
seriousness, call it Capitalism, and promise to get 
rid of it at all costs. 

They have listed the myriad faults of Capitalism. 
They have crossed the last ‘t’ in their description of 
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Canadopia. Surely they can have no complaint if 
the price we are asked to pay for their product is 
analyzed for the customers. 

This, I maintain, is the Golden Age of Canadian 
quackery. Never before has the crop of bogus lead- 
ers been so abundant, the frauds more numerous, or 
more transparent. Disregarding the collection at 
Ottawa, the eye is taken by such fine exhibits as 
McGeer, Vancouver’s Bible pounding, physical cul- 
turist, currency reforming, morality crusading 
mayor; Aberhart, the Calgary fundamentalist, radio 
spieling, $25-a-month-for-everybody, school teacher; 
Webb, the Winnipeg Anglophile, who became mayor 
for eight years by advocating violent death for com- 
munists and slow starvation for newspapermen; 
Hepburn, who converted Bennett to Rooseveltism 
by his example in winning an election by objurga- 
tion; Taschereau and the Quebec gang, who need no 
comment. ° 

These are but a few of the Kingfish. I pass over 
the whole galaxy of C.C.F.’ers. the Communists, the 
Senate, the Brass Hats and the weak-kneed crew 
who pose as labour leaders. A Voltaire, or a 
Rabelais, would be needed to do them justice. And 
what a time either could have with the swarm of 
small fry organizations, whose queer antics make life 
such a hilarious experience, and who will be missing 
in Canadopia. Gosiieiodl 


N the new Canadopia, based upon brotherly love, 
and dedicated to the satisfaction of the material 
needs of the citizens, there will be no room for 
religious sects, for they are the prime disrupters of 
all disrupters. The systems of organized animosities 
which gain shelter under their wings are no more 
compatible with Utopia than vinegar pickles are 
with ice cream. Lions may lie down with lambs, but 
is it possible to conceive of anything but bloodshed 
arising out of the equal mixing of Catholic Action- 
ers and Orangemen? Toss in such clashing factions 
as Baptist and Presbyterian fundamentalists and 
Methodist modernists, the Anglicans, the Plymouth 
brethren, the Lutherans, the Christian Scientists 
= the Atheists and your Utopia explodes with a 

Today, they live in violent discord amongst us. 
They wrangle endlessly with each other and 
amongst themselves, and their wrangling serves to 
provide a welcome escape, for thousands of Cana- 
dians, from an otherwise boresome existence. 

* a * 

ROM them it is but a step to the service clubs, 
boards of trade and fraternities. With the profit 
motive gone, organizations of self-seekers be- 

come obsolete. Fraternities are expanded to admit 
all and cease to be fraternities. 

Not only will we be forced to dispense with the 

diversion provided by the flatulent sophistries of 
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service club luncheon oratory, but there will be no 
more lodge conventions. Shriners and Elks and 
Dokays will no longer parade the streets in their 
gaudy regalia on their way to a grand drunk in the 
beer halls. The United Empire Loyalists, the I.O.D.E., 
the Sons of England, the St. David’s, St. Patrick’s, 
St. Andrew’s, and a host of other ludicrous patriotic 
societies, which at present enliven the scene, will be 
relegated to the limbo. 

But infinitely more painful than the loss of any 
of these, will be that of the horde of crack-pot re- 
formers and professional moralists. Canadopians, 
being intelligent, will never give them a hearing, for 
the evils they inveigh against will not exist. Prohi- 
bitionists, with their noisy declamations, will no 
longer entertain. Illiterate policemen will cease to 
pass on the literary and dramatic tastes of the pub- 
lic. Eschewing war, there will be no arrogant Cana- 
dian Legion to frighten the legislators half to death. 
The sight of war heroes getting satisfactorily drunk 
on Decoration Day, after they have completed, with 
due solemnity, the business of laying wreaths in the 
cemeteries, will no more provoke the risibilities of 
the pacifists. 

Turning to politics, the loss will be horrific. Can- 
adopians, being intelligent, will be immune to 
hokum and the yeariy shows in the municipalities 
will be cancelled. The whole system of electing 
rulers will probably be changed. Perhaps there will 
be some kind of travelling board appointed whose 
task will be to tour the hinterlands searching for men 
of worth. These they will start as town councillors, 
aldermen or school trustees and advance them 
as they prove their merit. The side-splitting events, 
which have fallen in a veritable deluge during the 
last few years will no longer occur. Nor will the 
Canadopians be subject to the mutitude of inane 
rules, regulations and taboos which add to the jolli- 
fication of Capitalism. 

Without political parties, there will be no camp 
followers, no diverting Beauharnois’, no Bennetts, 
Kings, Woodsworths or Stevens’. No more New 
Year’s Day platitudes, no more statements of char- 
tered bank and university presidents to move the 
populace to paroxysms of mirth. 

* * + 


HE list of missing jokes in Canadopia could be 

expanded ad infinitum but the process stops 

before the awful question—What will there be 
for laughter-loving Canadopians to laugh at? The 
answer, so far as I can see, is nothing! The speeches 
of the apostles certainly contain no word on the 
subject. Dispense with clowns, they say in effect, 
and we will lead you into Elysium, where the rivers 
flow with milk and honey and trees are made of 
candy and the mountains of cherry pie. Or, reading 
this article, they will become indignant. 

‘What,’ they will cry—argument 1, opus 1, ‘you 
ask for clowns? A million people in Canada facing 
starvation. Poverty and misery and destitution ram- 
pant. Our civilization trembling on the very brink 
of disaster. Our institutions of health and learning 
closing down. Our children in rags and our daugh- 
ters being forced upon the streets and our people 
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slaving in sweat-shops. Our farmers and small busi- 
ness men being ground to ruin under the ruthless 
heel of Capitalism. With Fascism leering around the 
corner, the fool asks, “What are we going to laugh 
at in Canadopia”?’ 

You'll get this sort of answer from the apostles 
on any question. You'll get it, in fact, without ask- 
ing a question. Even with the heavy coating of 
exaggeration discounted, their argument is full of 
termites. Reha 88 


RIMARILY the plight of the Canadian people, 

including the unemployed, is their own doing, 

Being tossed into the breadlines is the price 
they pay for taking Mr. Bennett’s clowning seri- 
ously! Would it be adding insult to injury, here, to 
set down Voltaire’s observation that ‘the ultimate 
result of shielding men from the effects of folly is to 
fill the world with fools?’ Perhaps, but as a bread- 
liner of some seniority, I find it extremely difficult 
to work up much sympathy for the unemployed. 
Capitalism has conferred a boon upon them which 
even Socialism could not do. It has given them one, 
two and even three years of uninterrupted leisure. 
Have they, anywhere in this vast expanse of rock 
and mud, formed strong organizations and fought 
for their rights as free born Canadian citizens? Have 
they, singly or en masse, taken steps to make their 
leisure productive by adding to their store of know- 
ledge by use of the implements at hand? 

The sweat-shop slaves, like all other workers, 
have the solution to their difficulty in their own 
hands. The small storekeeper who saw the growth 
of the chain stores, had an opportunity to protect 
himself by booting the cat out of the basket of spin- 
ach and making his place less offensive. The west- 
ern farmers courted disaster when they went land 
crazy, precipitated it when they over-extended their 
Pools. Now they listen attentively to the apostles 
who absolve them from all blame and attribute their 
plight to that nebulous anathema—Capitalism. 


* * a 


IVE years of depression have passed and an- 
other federal election looms in the offing. Has 
anyone learned anything during the interval— 

particularly about the magical powers of laughter? 
Demagogues can stand anything save being laughed 
at; all they ask is that you take them seriously. 
Laughter rips off their disguises, pierces their egos 
and exposes their souls to the scrutiny of the mob. 
Hitler, recognizing its potency, passed a law against 
laughing at his hokum. 

By the time this reaches the news-stands, the 
quacks will be on the hustings, and the show going 
on. 

It will, I predict, be bigger and better, louder and 
funnier, than any previous production. Greatly aug- 
mented battalions of clowns will be out in grease 
paint, larruping posteriors, bashing heads, turning 
somersaults, stealing thunder and smoking red- 
herrings. 

To Hell with Utopias! I wouldn’t swap my front 
seat for this show for one on the right hand of God, 
nor for one in Jim Woodsworth’s lap either. 
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T is perhaps true to say that the most remarkable 
political development in the European world 
since the late war has been the decline or disap- 

pearance of Liberal political parties. Until 1930 
Canada seemed to be one of the few countries un- 
affected by this tendency. For nearly a decade our 
government was Liberal: and not Liberal in name 
only. Its prominent members still professed, in 
large part, the orthodox principles of nineteenth 
century Liberalism; and in spite of certain practical 
deviations, these principles were not merely pro- 
fessed but acted upon. The defeat of 1930 shook 
the Liberal party. Until 1933 there were signs that 
it was torn inwardly between two rival schools: one 
which believes that by continuing to profess the 
orthodox creed, the party will be able to profit in 
the next elections from the reaction against the 
unsuccessful experimentalism of the existing gov- 
ernment; and the other which seeks to rehabilitate 
the Liberal party by bringing it into contact with the 
political realities of this century and this decade. 
Evidently the former school is going to dominate the 
party until after the next elections; but it is not 
remotely likely that the decay of orthodox Liberal- 
ism in Canada can be arrested for very long. 

The causes of this decay cannot be appreciated 
without a cursory examination of the anatomical 
structure of Liberalism. Its essence, of course, is 
the emphasis of liberty; but besides the exaltation 
of liberty, fully developed Liberalism also includes 
the notion, in some respects dependent and in some 
evidently contradictory, of the fundamental equality 
of men. Almost equally significant is the Liberal 
insistence upon the sanctity of private property. 

The notion of liberty is one not easy to define 
with precision. The development of the notion has 
been intimately bound up with religious contro- 
versy. The change from religious uniformity to 
religious diversity at the time of the Reformation 
contributed powerfully to this development. Al- 
though each rival faith claimed a monopoly of ortho- 
doxy, the continued existence side by side of several 
competing confessions, suggested the possibility and 
frequently presented the necessity of making a 
choice between them. This situation implied for 
some one, generally only the prince at first, liberty 
of thought and opinion in making the choice. 
Although slow to develop, it is really not such 
a far cry from liberty of opinion in making 
such a choice to the conception of liberty of thought 
and opinion as an end in itself. Out of liberty of 
thought, one of the most important elements of 
Liberalism, personal liberty is derived. For it is 
evident that liberty of thought is merely the prelude 
to liberty of speech and discussion, and even to 
liberty of action at least up to the point where it 
becomes an interference with the conduct of others. 
The struggle for personal liberty, in a sense, began 
and ended in the struggle for religious liberty. 
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The Deeay of Liberalism 


By J. W. PICKERSGILL 


Everywhere the concession of religious liberty was 
slowly and painfully secured, largely because 
religion is, besides being a personal matter, capable 
of being one of the strongest socially cohesive forces. 

Personal liberty is, however, only one aspect of 
liberty. The struggle for personal liberty has gen- 
erally been accompanied by a demand for civil 
liberty. The conception of civil liberty implies the 
necessity of coercive force in society, but limits the 
coercive force to the function of restraining one 
individual from interfering with the liberty of 
another; a conception which involves equality before 
the law and the absence of privilege, either political 
or legal. Not only does the notion of civil liberty 
imply equality among the citizens and resistance to 
an arbitrary administration, but it is opposed to the 
existence of one set of laws governing the relations 
of one citizen with another, and a second set of laws 
governing the relations between the state and its 
citizens. In other words droit administratif is con- 
sidered to be destructive of civil liberty. 

Usually the demand for personal and civil liberty 
has been accompanied by a demand for fiscal liberty. 
Fiscal liberty is justified on somewhat different 
grounds. Starting from the Liberal premise that a 
State or civil society exists for three purposes, which 
are to defend the life, the liberty and the property 
of the citizen, it is argued that the right to tax, that 
is the right to take away part of the property which 
the State exists to preserve, should depend on the 
consent of the individual to be taxed. And because 
the State also exists to preserve his liberty, the 
citizen should be free to give or to refuse that 
consent. 

It is really out of this justification of fiscal liberty 
that political liberty emerges. If the citizen to be 
taxed has the liberty of giving or withholding his 
consent to the taxes, it is pretty plain that some 
machinery must exist for the registration of that 
consent: in other words there must be some form of 
representation in any large state where the gener- 
ality of the citizens cannot make their voices heard 
directly. The outward symbol, therefore, of political 
liberty is the existence of reasonably representative 
institutions, but not necessarily of universal suffrage. 
Indeed there is some justification for the view that 
consistent Liberalism would demand some ‘weight- 
ing’ of representation in favour of property. Political 
Liberalism has never found it easy to reconcile its 
two predilections for property and equality. 

Liberalism, of course, is more than a political 
creed: it is an economic and social creed as well. 
The great Liberal economists undertook to demon- 
strate that economic functions would be performed 
best, if men were left free to perform them unfet- 
tered by regulation or restriction. They urged 
governments to adopt a policy of laissez-faire; and 
they attacked existing restrictions on trade and 
industry whether imposed by governments, muni- 
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cipalities, still surviving mediaeval guilds, or mere 
tradition and custom. The same or similar argu- 
ments were used by political individualists to dis- 
courage the interference of government in non- 
economic spheres. An exception was made, gener- 
ally, in favour of education: it was argued that 
enlightenment was needed to make the true self- 
interest which should guide the individual apparent. 

The necessity for education was also advocated 
in order to promote social liberty. Social liberty 
really resolves itself into freedom of initiative and 
enterprise: the career open to talent wherever it 
may be found. Negatively the demand for social 
liberty was an attack upon aristocratic and eccle- 
siastical privilege; positively, it involved a technique 
for discovering talent: that was education. 

Liberal doctrines are supposed to have universal 
validity and to be beneficial to all men without 
distinction. But it cannot be denied that in practice 
Liberalism has been the creed of the middle classes. 
In their origins, the Liberal doctrines were opposed 
to arbitrary and absolute governments and to aris- 
tocratic or clerical privilege. To make their cause 
the common cause of all men was to establish better 
fighting ground than to demand privileges for their 
own class; but it is safe to say that all but very few 
among these wealthy or well-to-do middle classes 
were virtually unconcerned about the politically 
inarticulate lower classes. The Liberal defence of 
the rights of property and of economic individualism 
is evidence of that. It is therefore not surprising 
that the decline of Liberalism should have begun 
everywhere with the rise of the lower classes into 
political consciousness. 

In a sense, the destruction of Liberalism has been 
wrought by Liberals themselves. It was the exten- 
sion of education and the franchise—both Liberal 
policies—which gave political power to the working 
classes; who, once they had the power, were not 
long in demonstrating that they had no attachment 
to Liberalism. In England, the third Reform Bill 
of 1884 marked the close of the Liberal era. When 
the Liberal Party regained power, it was only after 
sacrificing some of the traditional Liberal principles 
in the effort to build a platform which would appeal 
to the new working-class electors. These electors 
were not interested in the increase of political free- 
dom, nor even much in theoretical equality, but they 
could be excited by the prospect of social amelior- 
ation. 

The fact that Liberalism appealed to a section of 
society, the middle classes, rather than to the whole 
population is not, however, the whole explanation 
of its decline. There is another serious weakness of 
Liberal doctrines, and that is the inherently negative 
character of most of them. Potent to destroy 
political, social, or economic privilege, but having 
little positive content, they have become politically 
obsolete as their destructive work has been com- 
pleted. 

This negative character has been most obvious in 
the case of economic Liberalism. The doctrines of 
laissez-faire and of the beneficence of unrestrained 
self-interest were useful to destroy archaic, inade- 
quate, and often ill-conceived economic regulations 
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or privileges. But when that function had been per. 

formed it began to be apparent that the effects of 
unrestrained self-interest, far from being universally 
beneficent, were often evil, and, in some cases, 
socially intolerable. Even governments controlled 
by middle-class Liberals were forced to restrict the 
exercise of self-interest when it led to abuses which 
were too glaring—such as the employment of child 
labour in England. The multiplicity of these abuses 
brought the doctrines themselves more and more 
into disrepute. Today the necessity for the super- 
vision and regulation of economic activity is all but 
universally admitted by thinking people: what is in 
dispute is the method, and to a lesser extent the 
end desired, on which the method partly depends. 
To the thoughtful observer, it is evident that out 
of the middle classes there has grown a plutocracy, 
whose conduct seems in process of becoming as 
socially indefensible, and much more subtly 
destructive of individual liberty and human equality, 
than those aristocracies which it was the earlier 
function of Liberalism to destroy. When to the 
natural advantage given by wealth, the political 
privilege of levying private and more or less arbit- 
rary taxation is added, as it is in all protectionist 
countries, by the very nature of protection; and 
when the result is, sincerely or cynically, it does 
not matter much which, justified because it pre- 
serves freedom of opportunity and initiative, it is 
small wonder that economic Liberalism is dis- 
credited. 

In the sphere of politics the decay of Liberalism 
did not come so early, although it has proceeded 
very rapidly in recent years. The great political 
instrument of Liberalism is representative govern- 
ment. Modern representation is based on the as- 
sumption that each individual stands as a unit, free 
and essentially equal with every other. In theory, 
the individual is supposed to seek to choose a repre- 
sentative who will promote his interests, and by so 
doing promote the interests of the whole community. 
Experience, however, has shown that the free and 
more or less enlightened individual does not achieve 
this end; it has further shown that to the old type 
of political bondage—in its essence largely economic, 
too—a new type of economic subserviency has suc- 
ceeded. The political power of the trust or combine, 
all the more sinister through having no recognized 
legal channel of expression, has tended to nullify 
the efforts of elected representatives; while the 
unsavoury character of all too many elected repre- 
sentatives, coupled with the ineffective unreality 
of so much of their deliberations, has brought the 
representative system into disrepute in some coun- 
tries, and to a sudden end in others. 

Even in France, Scandinavia, and the Anglo- 
Saxon world, where the forms of representative 
government still persist, their Liberal character has 
been undermined. The principle of political equal- 
ity, although maintained nominally, has in fact been 
nullified by the glaring economic inequalities, which 
it is no part of orthodox Liberal policy to destroy. 
To attempt their destruction would be, in theory, at 
once an attack on property and on individual liberty. 
The incompatibility between the defence of equality 
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and of property seems to be inherent in Liberalism 
itself. Yet it is clear that without an approximation 
to effective political equality, civil and fiscal liberty 
are likely to be illusory, and political liberty farcical. 

Civil liberty has not gone unscathed. It is true 
that there has been no restoration of mediaeval 
‘benefit of clergy’ or the ‘lettres de cachet’ so elo- 
quently denounced by Liberal historians when writ- 
ing about eighteenth century France. But the 
modern restrictions on civil liberty are no less real 
because they have no legal recognition. The prac- 
tical rightlessness of all but exceptionally valuable 
employees against a modern employer is, in some 
respects, more complete than the rightlessness of the 
mediaeval serf against his feudal lord: for, at least, 
if the serf was tied to the land, the land was also tied 
tohim. Has Liberalism, in creating liberty of oppor- 
tunity, not also paved the way for a liberty of 
exploitation far beyond the dreams of a feudal 
baron? And has this liberty of exploitation not 
induced economic and social insecurity equally 
exaggerated? 

Classical Liberalism is dead: as a practical poli- 
tical creed it is bankrupt. It played a decisive, 
although a negative, réle in destroying the barriers 
to an economic development which was unprece- 
dented in its scope. In doing this, Liberals first 
made plain—and, it may be, exaggerated—the close 
connection between economics and politics: a con- 
nection which Karl Marx carried to the rigidly 
logical conclusion of identification. In spite of its 
exaggeration this was a real service to political 
thinking. Liberalism, also, emphasized the value of 
individuality and the necessity of liberty in order 
to develop it; Liberals, however, failed to see that 
for most men security is much more desirable than 
liberty—and more essential too. Once political 
power had been given to the masses, it might have 
been foreseen that they would be ready to barter it 
away for economic security. Perhaps that is the real 
secret of the inadequacy of classical Liberalism. 
Those socialistic movements which have made a real 
appeal to the working classes have kept the ideal of 
security in the forefront of their programmes. Until 
recently it seemed likely that socialism would 
replace Liberalism as the radicalism of our day; 
Socialism has, however, tended to repel the liberal- 
minded because of the apparent readiness of so many 
of its adherents to sacrifice liberty and individuality 
to a dull and drab uniformity. The Liberal hesitates 
before a prospect like that suggested by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley in the opening lines of Brave New World. 
‘A squat grey building of only thirty-four stories. 
Over the main entrance the words, CENTRAL 
LONDON HATCHERY AND CONDITIONING 
CENTRE, and in a shield, the World State’s motto, 
COMMUNITY, IDENTITY, STABILITY.’ 

As a result Liberals have tended to be left, high 
and dry, in the most reactionary of all positions, the 
defence of an obsolete creed. But recently there 
have been increasing signs, in what may be called, 
with diffidence, the progressive countries, of a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with socialist doctrines. This is 
only partly due to the doctrines, and partly, at least, 
to the practical political ineptitude which socialist 
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leaders have shown when power was within their 
grasp—or nearly so. It does not now seem impos- 
sible that a new radicalism may arise in which the 
socialist aspiration after individual and social secur- 
ity may be, somehow, combined with the Liberal 
devotion to the preservation of sufficient liberty to 
permit of genuine individuality. 

Although the decay of orthodox Liberalism is 
almost complete, there are certain aspects of it which 
seem to have a permanent value. None of these is 
perhaps so attractive as personal liberty—not of 
course unrestricted freedom—but sufficient liberty 
to permit of real variations of personality. It is 
difficult not to deplore, even from the social point 
of view, the gradual encroachments on individual 
liberty, particularly on liberty of thought and dis- 
cussion. In a society in which individuality is being 
steadily undermined by the insidious influence of 
a uniform and mass-produced environment—mech- 
anical, artistic, and even literary—surely nothing 
is more desirable than a counter-agent. No counter- 
agent can be more effective than freedom to express 
just those very ideas which are most shocking and 
obnoxious to the great majority. In our society the 
only defensible censorship would be a rigorous one 
on orthodoxy, respectability, and banality. Origin- 
ality is surely worth seeking, even if, in its pursuit, 
we often encounter the merely bizarre. 

Perhaps an attempt to liberalize the radicalism 
of the near future would be worth making. It can 
only be done by the liberally-minded seriously 
attacking the urgent problem of devising economic 
and political security; and it will never be done by 
maintaining an allegiance to an outworn creed. Nine- 
teenth century Liberalism is dead; its apparent sur- 
vival on this continent is almost completely 
explained when it is remembered that it is the only 
type of conservatism to which North Americans can 
turn. But when Liberalism ceases to be radical, it 
ceases to be vital. 





TIME FOR SINGING 


There is a time for singing when a star 
Drops like a silver bird into the night, 

When Spring pins trilliums on the breast of May 
Veiling the woods with green and amber light, 
When double rainbows think mere mortals fit 
To glimpse their fleeting beauty in the sky 
Below—their arches cradled in a pool 

Silent and cool, where yellow lilies lie; 

Or when a ship, driven by storm and wind 
With blinding salt spray slapping at her side 
At last in haven at a quiet port 

Forgets awhile the ocean’s restless tide. 


So there is time for singing when my heart 
Finds winged joy that will ere long depart. 


Rusy FrrzepMAN 
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Notes and — 
— Comment 


R. BENNETT deserves much sympathy over 
the illness which has removed him from his 
duties for, whatever the merits or demerits 

of his reform programme, it was a great personal 
misfortune that he should have been denied the 
right of piloting through the House legislation 
which was especially his own creation. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s ascendancy in the Conservative party has been 
maintained by no gentle means, and there is little 
doubt that, once the leader shows signs of faltering, 
the rest of the pack will have few scruples in turn- 
ing on him. But quite apart from the genuine ele- 
ment of personal misfortune, the situation has a 
ludicrous if not preposterous side. The remaining 
members of the party, torn by differences over the 
Prime Minister’s possible successor, are badly be- 
fogged by ignorance concerning the new body of 
legislation; in fact, Mr. Bennett is the only person 
who can satisfactorily direct it, especially with re- 
gard to the suggested grain marketing bill and the 
legislation following the price spreads inquiry. If 
it is correct that he is to spend a couple of weeks 
recuperating in the South and is to sail for the 
Jubilee ceremonies in England immediately after- 
wards, the natural and unaided forces of recovery 
will have a lengthy period in which they will have 
to prove themselves a good deal more efficacious 
than they have in the past. 


* * * 


HE 1935 budget drops some more of the finan- 

cial burden of the depression on the shoulders 

of posterity, and unless there is a substantial 
return of prosperity within the next year or so, the 
continuance of similar budgets will have the same 
result. Unfortunately posterity is at present more 
inevitable than prosperity. Within the limits of 
budgetary action, there are some steps in the right 
direction, in the differentiation between earned and 
unearned income for surtax purposes and the 
increased income tax; but these do not go any 
appreciable way towards a serious redistribution 
of wealth. The gold tax has been changed, but gold 
producers, who have stood to gain a gratuitous pro- 
fit from the appreciation of the value of that metal, 
are still a source of national revenue which the 
Government can scarcely forego in these times; an 
excess profits tax would yield a greater revenue and 
would not interfere with production. But little can 
be accomplished within the strict limits of the bud- 
get itself. The national income is going to be the 
essential factor in the success or failure of future 
budgets. Too much reliance cannot be placed upon 
external and natural forces, and monetary policy, 
debt policy, trade and tariff policy, wage policies 
and so forth will have te be worked out on a con- 
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sistent basis and the present disequilibria corrected 
before the budget as such shows any appreciable 
improvement. 

* * cs 


Sir John Aird, president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce: ‘I have never heard of the man; I know 
nothing of him.’ 

‘I don’t know the gentleman at all. I never heard of 
him until I saw his name in the papers the other day. 
I would rather see one of the old nobility of England 
appointed,’ commented Sir Albert Gooderham. 


—Toronto Daily Star. 


OTWITHSTANDING these comments, we 

are disposed to consider the appointment of 

Mr. John Buchan as the next Governor Gen- 
eral an excellent one. The selection of a distin- 
guished man of letters brings to this country the 
representation of a much more live branch of Eng- 
lish life than could a person selected solely as a 
member of an obsolescent social structure. The 
Governor Generalship exists now as a relationship 
between two countries rather than as a reminder 
that knighthood still flowers occasionally in demo- 
cratic lands, and Mr. Buchan’s present rank cannot 
affect the performance of that duty. For the same 
reason, the complete abolition of the office would 
be infinitely preferable to the appointment of a Can- 
adian; such a move would deprive it of what signi- 
ficance it possesses and would open the way for a 
series of invidious intrigues and petty snobberies 
loathsome to contemplate. The idea behind the 
suggestion—that the costly perquisites of the office 
can and should be cut down—should, however, be 
accepted. They are not essential. Irrespective of 
them the present Governor General has made a 
significant contribution to the national life in his 
encouragement of dramatics. His successor will 
have at his disposal the same social hierarchy for 
which he can set the standards, and if he imposes 
upon it an interest in things literary, he will amply 
justify his appointment. 

* * * 


ELIGIOUS prejudice is a bad bed-fellow for a 
political platform and the preachings of the 
Albertan prototype of Father Coughlin, ana- 

lysed on another page of this issue seem no excep- 
tion to this rule. The glib promise of twenty-five 
dollars a month to a radio audience built up over 
a period of ten years of religious preaching threatens 
to sweep a province where circumstances have been 
responsible for a despair that considers any experi- 
ment better than the present mess. Mr. Aberhart 
has capitalized upon this and his scheme of social 
credit has swept large portions of the province with 
the rapidity of the proverbial prairie fire. Granting 
the attraction of the scheme, there is little scope 
within a single province for the operation of any 
type of monetary reform. The Douglas scheme pro- 
per is not convincing as a national proposition; the 
Aberhart variation on the theme bears even less 
analysis, as the experience of its founder at the 
U.F.A. Convention indicates; and what it could 
achieve within a far from self-sufficient unit of a 
federation, beyond the deflation of false hopes, is 
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difficult to see. The tremendous emotional impetus 
which the scheme has attained has created an almost 
unprecedented situation. It is to be hoped that the 
electors will exercise their reason at the coming 
provincial elections and will not subject themselves 
to a disillusionment which can be nothing less than 
tragic. 
* a * 

HE political consequences of Mr. Aberhart 

have set all parties uncomfortably straddling 

their own programmes as well as social credit. 
Although the U.F.A. Convention rejected Mr. Aber- 
hart’s proposals after giving them a more searching 
examination than they have heretofore received, 
the delegates returned to their constituencies to find 
little but resentment at their action. And presum- 
ably the Farmer Government’s action in appointing 
Major Douglas as ‘reconstruction adviser’ will not 
satisfy Mr. Aberhart’s ardent flock. The Liberals 
are said to be flirting with the scheme and the C.C.F. 
are nonplussed. The new wares, even if they have 
afew cracks, are more easily peddled than the older 
and more genuine pots. The only public figure of 
note who has taken a strong and unequivocal stand 
against Mr. Aberhart is ex-premier Brownlee; and 
the tragedy is that he is prevented from performing 
the service he might by the prurient and irrelevant 
prejudices which have served to deprive him of 
political leadership at a time when his qualities are 
most required. 

* * * 

UT of 94,237 farmers voting on the proposed 
scheme to regulate the marketing of poultry 
and eggs under the Marketing Act, 62 per 

cent. in Alberta, 63 per cent. in Saskatchewan and 
24 per cent. in Manitoba declared themselves in 
favour of some method of controlled marketing. As 
67 per cent. was the required minimum for the in- 
troduction of the scheme, it has been temporarily 
abandoned. The issue at stake is a particularly 
significant one; the proposition covers a wide ter- 
ritory and a large number of farmers, while the 
poultry pools are extremely strong and effective 
organizations favouring the principle of compulsory 
co-operation. The outcome therefore should have 
been a very fair test of the future of such marketing 
schemes in the West. It is all the more unfortunate 
that the result has not carried more conviction. The 
defeated proponents of the scheme charge insuffi- 
cient publicity and an adequate presentation of the 
objectives, as well as the undue influence of interests 
which would suffer. Much of this is inevitable, but 
that it is more than mere disappointment is indicated 
by the fact that the Manitoba Poultry Pool decided 
at its recent convention to submit another scheme to 
the Government in the belief that the vote was 
neither permanent nor even decisive. All is not yet 
lost to the co-operators. 
* * * 

ECENTLY a group of Toronto business men 
set up an organization to agitate for the ap- 
pointment of a National Government. It is by 

now abundantly evident that such a project has no 
hope of consummation while the Liberals have the 
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very long end of the odds in the betting on the next 
election. But the demands recur sporadically, and 
the Toronto Globe has a habit of setting up such 
bodies when they run short of editorial matter. The 
real trouble is that business men don’t want a gov- 
ernment of business men but a government repre- 
senting business men; by that method they can milk 
the cow without getting kicked by it. Why not call 
the bluff and really have a government of business 
men? Then they can reduce government expendi- 
tures and balance the- budgets, they can accord 
themselves all the tariff privileges they need, they 
can amalgamate the railways, or perform any of the 
feats they advocate. But if they find revolutionary, 
if starved, armies of unemployed at their doorsteps, 
if they make the West look like a Hearst version of 
a Russian famine, and if they discover a country- 
side of deserted and isolated villages, then the brick- 
bats will be theirs and not for those whom they 
would have perform their will. 


* x * 


HE consequences of the publication of the 

British White Paper mark it as a regrettable 

piece of diplomatic ineptitude. Brought out on 
the eve of the departure of Sir John Simon for nego- 
tiations in Berlin of the utmost delicacy, its denun- 
ciation of German rearmament gave Hitler the 
opportunity to postpone the conference and then to 
repudiate publicly the military provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. That is not to suggest that 
Germany had not already rearmed, nor that her 
repudiation of this part of the Treaty was not in- 
evitable; but had the other powers acknowledged 
their own failure to implement the part of the Treaty 
which demanded their disarmament to the German 
level, and had they been willing to accept the situa- 
tion, it would not have been flung in their faces as 
the inalienable right of an outraged country. As it 
is, the chasm between the victorious powers and 
Germany has been widened, and anti-German pro- 
paganda is already beginning to seep into the press. 
Few possess any love for the principles of National 
Socialism, but to condemn German action on ac- 
count of their internal government is to condone the 
injustice which was responsible for that. government. 
There is little present hope of any agreement which 
will include Germany, but it is the only ultimate 
hope for peace. A continuance of the refusal to 
recognize that there may be rights in the German 
position and wrongs in the one of the victorious 
powers can only lead to the ‘steel ring’ of alliances 
and remove the only hope for peace that can claim 
any validity. 


——=ay 
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Pepper In Polities 


London Letter 


HE month has been one of great political ex- 

citement. It began with the Government’s 

blundering over the Unemployment Assistance 
scales. There is little doubt that the Cabinet and the 
Unemployment Board sincerely intended the new 
scales to be more generous than the old. When they 
were first published they were generally accepted as 
being so, even by the Labour party and the opposi- 
tion press. And so they were—on paper. 

But when the Board’s beautiful paper scheme 
was applied to 1,000,000 concrete cases, it worked 
out very differently from what was expected. The 
agitation against it was impressively spontaneous. 
It started not in the press or in Parliament, but with 
unemployment meetings of protest in the distressed 
areas themselves and then it percolated through to 
Parliament; members of all parties attacked the new 
scales; and the Government was compelled within a 
week to give way and withdraw them. 

The episode was, among other things, a fine vin- 
dication of the institutions of a parliamentary state. 
A spontaneous and disinterested outburst of public 
opinion made itself felt in Parliament and compelled 
the Government to give way and admit its mistake. 
In a fascist state no one would ever have discovered 
what was happening, and the unemployed would 
have been exploited while the middle classes con- 
gratulated themselves on their generosity. 

Although the Government originally meant well, 
and although they gave way almost at once, the in- 
cident has naturally done them great harm. It has 
left bitter resentment in working-class areas, and 
amazement throughout the whole country that the 
British Government, with an incomparable civil 
service at its command, could ever have made such 
a blunder. The Prime Minister protested that the 
mistake was not the Government’s fault. But when 
Sir Stafford Cripps asked him in the House whose 
fault it was, he blew his nose and said nothing! 

* * Eo 

HEN came Wavertree—the by-election in which 

Mr. Randolph Churchill got 10,000 votes as an 

unofficial Die-Hard Conservative, and so pre- 
sented a ‘safe’ Conservative seat to Labour. Mr. 
Churchill, a young man of twenty-three years and 
great sex appeal, has not hitherto been known to 
possess any political sense. But he went to Waver- 
tree even without the permission of his father’s Die- 
Hard ‘India Defence League’, and even, it is said, 
against the wishes of his father himself. When he 
got there, however, the whole Rothermere press and 
Die-Hard faction came out in his support, and he got 
10,000 votes against the official Conservative’s 13,000. 

The voting was remarkable. Analysis of the 
figures, compared with the 1929 General Election, 
shows that more Liberals than Conservatives must 
have voted for the official Conservative, Baldwinite 
candidate—although a Liberal was standing. This 
suggests very strongly that Mr. Baldwin is, in fact, 
becoming the leader of the old Liberals, of those who 
used to support Asquith in pre-war days. Mean- 
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while, the old Conservatives are restively inclining 
towards Mr. Winston Churchill and the three old 
parties seem to be emerging under new names. 

* * * 


HE Government, defeated on the left by the 

unemployed, and humiliated on the right by Mr. 

Randolph Churchill, was in a pretty parlous 

plight by the middle of February. But this was not 
the end. The scandal of the pepper gamble suddenly 
burst in the City, and was quickly followed by sur- 
prising revelations about the Tin Restriction Scheme. 
The pepper gamblers had been buying pepper all 
the autumn in the hope of making a world corner. 
But there was more pepper in the world than they 
realized, and by the middle of February their re- 
sources ran out, they could not pay for huge stocks 
of pepper already ordered, and the firm through 
which they had been operating went bankrupt. 

The question is: who were the principal 
gamblers? They were apparently big enough to be 
able to venture something like £2,000,000 on a 
pepper gamble. No one yet knows for certain who 
they are. But rumour in the City has been busy 
with many distinguished names; and among share- 
holders and directors of companies alleged to have 
been connected with the affair, the following have 
been mentioned: Mr. McKenna, chairman of the 
Midland Bank; Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company; and Mr. J. G. Howeson, 
the tin magnate. 

Mr. Howeson’s name has brought the Tin Re- 
striction Scheme into the public eye. This scheme, 
which is enforced in the Colonies by the British 
Government, is ostensibly intended to stabilize prices 
and prevent over-production. The facts are these. 
Owing to mechanization, enough tin for the world’s 
total consumption can now be produced in Malaya 
at a profit at a price of £80 a ton. But if it were, 
producers in other parts of the world, notably 
Bolivia, where costs are £180 a ton, would be 
ruined. The International Tin Committee have 
therefore restricted production in Malaya and else- 
where, and forced the price up to £230 a ton. No 
wonder people have been asking if there is not a 
corner in tin as well as pepper. For it has now been 
revealed that there is a ‘private pool’, some of the 
members of which are also members of the official 
International Tin Committee. What, people are 
asking, is the position in all this of Mr. J. G. Howe- 
son? And what, above all, is the position of Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, the Secretary for the Col- 
onies, who before he entered the Cabinet held 
an important position in the tin industry? It must 
not be forgotten that the Colonial Office is enforcing 
restriction, and consequent unemployment, on the 
Malayan natives. Some people call this ‘planning’. 
Others call it ‘economic imperialism’. 

* * * 

ATURALLY these scandals have done the 
Government little good, while they have 
greatly heartened the Labour party in its fight 

against the City and the banks. If the Midland 
Bank turned out to be implicated in the pepper 
affair, the course of the General Election, which will 
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largely turn on the issue of the banks, might be sub- 
stantially affected. So the Cabinet has been in 
nervous doubt for several weeks, whether or not to 
make a show of adopting Mr. Lloyd George’s New 
Deal, or even Mr. Lloyd George himself. The per- 
sonal hostility of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Mac- 
Donald to Mr. Lloyd George is pulling the Cabinet 
one way; and the ‘young’ Conservatives’ fear of 
losing their seats is pulling it the other. At the 
moment Mr. MacDonald has written to Mr. Lloyd 
George asking for the details of his plan—hoping, 
no doubt, that there are none. But Mr. Lloyd George 
is too old a hand to be caught like this; and the next 
stage is likely to be a dispute whether or not the 
schemes are practicable. 

Still it remains most unlikely that the Cabinet 
will overcome its amour propre sufficiently to try to 
repair its fortunes by capitulating to Mr. Lloyd 
George. Nor is he any more likely now than he was 
a month ago to board a sinking ship. The probability 
is that the Government will rely on running the 
Silver Jubilee as a piece of nationalist election 
propaganda. Nationalism is the last refuge of the 
modern politician. We can at least be sure, there- 
fore, that if it doesn’t work this time, nothing will. 

Dovucias JAY 


The Poor Get Poorer 
Washington Letter 


HE Roosevelt Administration is riding on rough 

ground. Critics are becoming more numerous 

and very much more articulate. Congress is 
asserting more independence than at the previous 
session, so much so, in fact, that a certain cleavage 
has become apparent between the Capitol and the 
White House. 

One of the most prominent Senators told me the 
other day that he was decidedly worried about the 
President. This Senator said that he felt that Mr. 
Roosevelt was receiving a great deal of faulty advice 
from a certain group of intimates, and that he was 
acting upon it. 

My informant said that there appeared to be a 
movement among some of the President’s close ad- 
visers to force Mr. Roosevelt farther to the right 
to pick up such strength as he may have lost to 
Senator Huey Long, the self-styled Louisiana 


Kingfish. 


E still have between 10 and 11 millions of un- 

employed and there are in excess of 20 

millions on federal relief rolls, a greater num- 
ber than ever before. The possibility of relieving 
this tremendous burden of misery appears very 
slight, at least within the near future. 

Industrial production has picked up to a certain 
extent in recent months but the interesting factor 
in this development is that the increase has re- 
sulted in no comparable re-employment in the re- 
covering industries. 

There has been substantial progress in the tech- 
nique of mechanization during the depression and 
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it appears that these technological improvements 
have allowed increased production and prevented 
increased employment. Yet, in the face of the un- 
employment figures the Administration refuses to 
commit itself on the 30-hour week, and has even 
remained aloof from supporting the Wagner Labour 
Disputes Bill which would confer upon labour the 
absolute right of collective bargaining and thus 
clarify and make real the famous Section 7A of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Retail food prices have advanced nearly 35 per 
cent. in a year without any comparable advance in 
purchasing power, and without even a fairly pro- 
portionate return to the producers. 


* * * 


HARLES A. BEARD, the noted American 

historian, recently pointed in a magazine article 

to the possibility that the Administration might 
resort to war as its last desperate strategy to stave 
off complete collapse. 

This is perhaps too pessimistic a view. On the 
other hand, the United States is spending nearly a 
billion dollars in 1936 on its army and navy, more 
than ever before in peace time, and more, it was 
pointed out in the Senate the other day, than any 
other nation in the world. 

The recent British White Paper disclosing enor- 
mous increases in Navy and air corps expenditures, 
was called to President Roosevelt’s attention at a 
press conference. He seemed but little impressed 
when his attention was drawn to the fact that the 
White Paper included the United States among the 
countries that were re-arming to such an extent as 
to convince the British that they too must act. 

There is before the Congress at present a bill ‘to 
take the profit out of war.’ It is practically an Ad- 
ministration measure. Its backers, outside the Gov- 
ernment, are Bernard M. Baruch, millionaire 
adviser to Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt, and 
Baruch’s associate, General Hugh S. Johnson, 
former administrator of the NRA. 

This bill is regarded here largely as a political 
gesture by which the Democrats can say in 1936, 
if the bill passes, that they took the profit out of war. 

The bill will actually serve to increase war 
profits rather than diminish them. It authorizes the 
President to ‘freeze’ prices in the event of war or 
the imminence of war. However, under such cir- 
cumstances, production in industry would, of 
course, increase enormously. In our mass produc- 
tion economy such increased production means 
lower costs so, with prices frozen, as production 
rises and costs decrease, the margin of profit swells. 
That, according to sponsors of the bill, is ‘taking the 
profit out of war.’ Believe it or not. 

* * * 


ETURNING to Senator Long, the Kingfish, it 
can be said almost with certainty that he will 
be a candidate for President on his own ticket 

in 1936. He has been directing all of his energies 
in recent weeks to encouraging and developing a 
bitter opposition to the Roosevelt Administration 
which he was instrumental in bringing into office. 
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Senator Long talks ‘left’? but no one can say as 
to his reliability in performance were he to succeed 
in his ambitions. He is an extremely volatile poli- 
tician, a demogogue, an egotist and an excellent 
lawyer. 

He does, however, constantly emphasize the in- 
equalities between the few rich and the many poor 
and vigorously attacks Mr. Roosevelt for failing to 
‘drive the money-changers from the temple’ as Mr. 
Roosevelt promised to do in his inaugural address. 

The Kingfish has placed before the country his 
‘share-the-wealth-plan’. It proposes to give every- 
one a home and at least $2,500 per year income. He 
would raise the initial funds necessary to start his 
system through a heavy capital levy against the big 
fortunes. He would permit no one to have property 
or income in excess of $5,000,000. However, the 
administrative machinery involved in ‘sharing the 
wealth’ seems to have been neglected by Mr. Long, 
and he is all too vague as to how he would carry 
out what he proposes to do. 

There is a talk of an alliance between the Cana- 
dian-born Catholic priest, Father Coughlin of De- 
troit, and Senator Long. Coughlin professes to 
much the same economic creed as Senator Long, 
except that the strident little priest is cross and 
cassock in the inflationists’ camp. In the midst of 
his maledictions against bankers and brokers and 
other speculators it appears that the ‘proprietor’ of 
the Shrine of the Little Flower, took a flyer in the 
silver market himself which led to talk about ‘thirty 
pieces of silver’ and other like references. 

Between them, Long and his Catholic counter- 
part have several million followers. Neither, how- 
ever, promises anything constructive. Both are oral 
reformers and both are capitalists at heart. Each 
appears to be his own favourite orator. 

The only potential labour trouble on the horizon 
is a possible strike of automobile workers in Father 
Coughlin’s constituency. The Administration was 
taken into camp by the automobile manufacturers 
when the code was recently extended. Were the 
automobile workers not under the influence of the 
pusillanimous American Federation of Labour, the 
strike would be a reality by this time. Working con- 
ditions are so bad in that industry, however, that 
the strike may develop despite the A.F. of L. 

If there are to be any lasting social reforms in 
this country within any reasonable time, labour will 
have to put up its fists and fight for them. 

Poverty is on the increase in the United States, 
and in the South alone there are 8,000,000 men and 
women ‘sharecroppers’ (tenant farmers) who are 
virtually starving to death. Thousands of them 
have been evicted and are living in open fields or 
such natural shelter as they may find. 

So horrible are conditions among these people 
that Erskine Caldwell, the novelist, recently re- 
ported that 25 miles from Atlanta, Ga., in a share- 
cropper’s shack ‘a woman lay rolled up in some 
quilts trying to sleep. On the floor before an open 
fire lay two babies, neither a year old, sucking the 
dry teats of a mongrel bitch. A young girl, some- 
where between 15 and 20, squatted on the corner 
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of the hearth trying to keep warm. The dog got 
up and crawled to the hearth. She sat on her 
haunches before the blazing pine-knots, shivering 
and whining. After a while the girl spoke to the 
dog and the animal slunk away from the warmth 
of the fire and lay down again beside the two babies, 
The infants cuddled against the warmth of the dog’s 
flanks, searching tearfully for the dry teats.’ 

No, this is not famine in the Ukraine. It is life 
in the U.S. in 1935. Rosert W. Horton 


Four Ring Cireus 
The Month in Ottawa 


TTAWA is rapidly developing into a four ring 
circus. The Master of Ceremonies is tem- 
porarily indisposed, but the other major per- 

formers are limbering up for the Grand Show. The 
most daring of all, who swings most precariously on 
the wildest flying trapeze, is Mr. Stevens. Mr. King 
is limbering up very slowly. The illness of the 
Master of Ceremonies has warned him of the 
dangers of sudden exertion. Some of the essential 
parts of Mr. Woodsworth’s trapeze have been stolen 
but he is making a game effort to mend it. Mr. Cahan 
who has been a cynical spectator from the beginning 
is the only one who has so far suffered a severe fall. 

Mr. Stevens in his first speech of the session in 
the House flayed Mr. Cahan and was only a little 
less unmerciful toward the Government as a whole. 
He not only taunted Mr. Cahan with enjoying the 
emoluments of office while obviously disagreeing 
with the Prime Minister on the constitutional ques- 
tion. He openly questioned the sincerity of the 
Administration in its reform programme. When Mr. 
Guthrie answered that the Government was sincere 
he said he accepted the statement at its ‘full face 
value’, and changed the phrase to ‘full value’ only 
after a storm of cheers had risen from Liberal ranks. 
Mr. Stevens made Mr. Cahan feel so thoroughly un- 
comfortable that he left the House shortly after Mr. 
Stevens had begun and returned only after he had 
concluded his speech. After that speech there can 
be little doubt that it would be a major undertaking 
to attempt to reconcile Mr. Stevens and the Cabinet 
as it is now made up. 

There are a good many who see in Mr. Stevens’ 
activity a definite bid for leadership of the Conser- 
vative party. The uncertainty which results from 
Mr. Bennett’s illness lends some colour to that view. 
It is quite impossible to sift the rumours about Mr. 
Bennett’s health and arrive at anything like a cer- 
tainty of truth. He is a good deal sicker than was 
originally admitted but probably less seriously than 
has been suspected by alarmists. He may return to 
the House during the present session but even if 
he does he will have to avoid undue strain. Con- 
servative members are fervently hoping that he will 
be able to return and carry through the House the 
legislation which is likely to arise from the report of 
the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. They are 
painfully aware that there is no one else on the Gov- 
ernment benches who is not completely at sea. 
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R. BENNETT'S illness has probably post- 
poned the date of the general election. The 
last writ in after the election of 1930 was 

returned on September 8th. If the forthcoming elec- 
tion must be held within five years and thirty days 
of that date it must come not later than October 7th. 
It is becoming increasingly unlikely that it will be 
held before September. Meanwhile both Liberal 
and Conservative headquarters are taking on an 
election tempo. The Liberals have not neglected 
their organization during the present parliament and 
are at the moment better prepared than the Con- 
servatives. But the vigour with which Mr. Earl 
Lawson has taken hold promises that the Conserva- 
tives will wage a very strenuous campaign. The 
machine is being reassembled and oiled with Mr. 
Bennett’s unction. Floods of propaganda will deluge 
us a month or two hence telling us the real truth of 
the last five years. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sonal letters will be mailed from Conservative head- 
quarters. The clerical and printing staffs are work- 
ing in three shifts, night and day. Mr. Denton 
Massey with his smug faith will organize Ontario 
while Mr. Lawson concentrates on the rest of the 
Dominion. The methods are the methods of General 
McRae. Whether Mr. Lawson packs an equally 
wicked punch remains to be seen. 


x * * 


HE apocalyptic utterances of the Prime Min- 
ister led one to expect of the Finance Minister 
the most extraordinary legerdemain. We were 
told that as we had recovered from the depression 
we could now go on to reform. Mr. Rhodes’ budget 
turned out to be another headache. He deserves 
credit for introducing a budget which is not calcul- 
ated primarily to arouse popular enthusiasm. The 
only measure which illustrates the Prime Minister’s 
conversion is the surtax on incomes from invest- 
ments which is graduated from 2 per cent. on 
incomes over $5,000 to 10 per cent. on those over 
$200,000. There was a gesture at tariff reduction on 
a good many items and a real reduction on a very 
few. The $3,000,000 surplus on ordinary account 
during the past year was turned into a deficit of 
$117,000,000 by expenditures on railways and unem- 
ployment relief. Budgeting for a surplus of $20,- 
000,000 may reduce our deficit for next year to 
$100,000,000. The budget contained one valuable 
hint which some of our good people may not alto- 
gether like. The reduced excise on spirits is to be 
passed on to the consumer. For this evidence of 
bonhomie and good will, Mr. Rhodes, we are 
grateful. ‘ 
The pre-election enthusiasm which was aroused 
by the Government’s reform programme has died 
down. The budget is not calculated to revive it. Mr. 
Bennett has been unable to pursue further the 
course which many believe he had charted for him- 
self. The reform measures so far introduced were 
merely a beginning not an end. Reform might have 
been piled upon reform, conversion on conversion, 
until just before election day we might have 
expected a magnificent climax. The net result of 
Mr. Bennett’s policy and liberal strategy so far has 
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been to put upon the statute books one or two 
measures which may some day be useful, and to 
put the Prime Minister to bed. Mr. King’s strategy, 
if it is merely a guarantee against having his policies 
stolen by Mr. Bennett before the election, has been 
brilliant. The query which is on a good many Liberal 
lips however is whether Mr. King will wait too long 
and see Mr. Bennett run off with the bag. Most of 
the members of the C.C.F. have been willing to take 
what they could get and say thank you. It is only 
now that they are beginning to ask for more. Mr. 
E. J. Garland has been the sharpest critic of the 
inadequacy of the Government reforms, and has 
been alone on the C.C.F. benches in appreciating the 
strategical importance of opposing them as insigni- 
ficant. 
* * * 

NTIL Mr. King is prepared to come out with a 
counterblast to the programmes of Mr. Ben- 
nett and Mr. Stevens it is difficult to forecast 

the public response to the blandishments of the 
various leaders. Mr. Stevens bases his policies upon 
the revelations of the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads. That body he feels to be in a peculiar way 
his own baby and one with which he feels he should 
be allowed to do as he likes. The Liberal attack will 
be concentrated more than anything else upon the 
Government’s failure to deal with unemployment. 
In Quebec the battle will be largely over provincial 
rights. In a very dexterous way Mr. King has put 
upon the Administration the onus of creating an 
election issue of provincial rights and threatening 
the unity of the Dominion. Reform will not be an 
issue unless Mr. Stevens succeeds in converting Mr. 
Bennett and pushing the Conservative party a good 
deal farther than most of its members are at the 
moment prepared to go. If Mr. Bennett’s health 
fails him and Mr. Stevens assumes the leadership 
of a reconstituted Conservative party it will of 
course proceed to run off at once in a good many 
unexpected directions. If that should happen present 
prognostications are even more than usually worth- 
less. 
J. R. McLean. 





HIS WAY OUT 


This man, like darting fish that’s newly trapped 
Within a narrow pool, 

Will throw himself against the unmoved walls 
Of what he feels is prison 

Until, diverted by some shining object, 

He flings himself upon what nearer seen 

Is dross, abandons it, 

But hastens toward another distant glitter. 

So, with movement piled on movement in quick 
Succession, without leisure 

To reflect, movement will seem life 

And life no longer prison. 


Frances R. Ancus 
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Some Aspects of Agricultural Policy 


By H. C. GRANT 


OR purposes of description and analysis agricul- 
tural policies may be classified into three 
groups. These are: Agricultural Promotion, 

Farm Relief, and Agricultural Adjustment. 

The first deals with research, agricultural educa- 
tion and agricultural extension. The second com- 
prises the emergency measures devised to assist 
agriculture in times of depression. The third is a 
more recent development which stresses long time 
programmes of production and marketing. 

The major difficulties in formulating and project- 
ing a national agricultural policy seem to be in the 
lack of co-ordination in aims and activities between 
the various agencies interested in agricultural pro- 
grammes and also the confusion and conflict which 
arise when the three kinds of policies are not 
clearly distinguished. In other words we have an 
agricultural problem, whatever it is; and we have 
the problem of developing a policy to solve that 
problem. No wonder we are confused. As a start in 
clarifying our viewpoint let us consider at least one 
aspect of a policy of agricultural promotion. 


Agricultural Promotion 


HE problem here is largely administrative and 

has not received the attention it deserves, 

except from the men engaged in professional 
or technical agriculture. Individual farmers, farmers’ 
organizations, and legislative bodies are usually 
more interested in farm relief and marketing reform. 
Fundamental approaches to a solution of the farm 
problem are said to be monetary reform, and/or 
tariff legislation. Over a period of years, however, 
the persistent and consistent administration and 
promotion of research and education are the most 
important aspects of agricultural policy. Generally 
speaking, policies of this nature have been persist- 
ently pursued. We have departments of agriculture, 
and schools or colleges of agriculture in each of the 
provinces. Together with the Federal Government 
these institutions have done much to solve the prob- 
lems of a pioneer agriculture. But one cannot be 
blind to the fact that in the past there has been 
duplication of effort, failure to co-operate, and 
diversity of viewpoint. There has been very little 
of premeditated conflict, but the natural desire to 
enhance institutional prestige has been bought at a 
cost not commensurate with social gain. 

In the last few years the tendency to co-operate 
in promotional, or agricultural extension work, 
between the Provincial and Dominion Departments 
of Agriculture has been made evident both in spirit 
and practice. As opposed to this encouraging devel- 
opment at least one discouraging trend can be 
observed. It is not a planned antagonism of interest 
but is rather the unfortunate by-product of a sincere 
effort to make progress. I refer to the recent 
developments in promoting and centralizing agricul- 
tural research in the National Research Council, and 
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also the extension of facilities and research per- 
sonnel in the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
In themselves these are admirable moves. I would 
even go so far as to say that the power and prestige 
of federal institutions should and must grow if a 
sound national agricultural policy is to be developed. 
But what seems to be overlooked is, that in the uni- 
versities, where men must be trained for research, 
the funds for research have practically disappeared. 
If Ottawa wants research men they must be obtained 
from our universities. If the universities are to 
produce graduate students with at least the begin- 
nings of research experience—and many recent civil 
servant lists require this—they must have funds 
with which to do research, and thus enable them to 
employ and train graduate students. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
recently advertised for four agricultural economists. 
The positions demanded post-graduate training and 
two years’ experience in economic research. Agri- 
cultural economic research receives either meagre 
or no support in our universities. Provincial gov- 
ernments have difficulty enough in promoting 
administrative and agricultural extension work. As 
a result our most promising students go to the States 
and there they usually stay because the oppor- 
tunities and salaries are so markedly superior. 

The best, if not the only, way out of this vicious 
circle is for Dominion institutions definitely to co- 
operate with the universities in specific research 
projects. Many problems are distinctly regional or 
local but they are all part of the national set-up. 
Political programmes may be conceived of as either 
provincial or national, but agricultural problems 
cannot be solved through an approach limited by a 
surveyor’s line. It should be a matter of some public 
concern that in the competition for public funds to 
aid agriculture as between the National Research 
Council, the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
and the Provincial Departments, the universities are 
almost ignored. It is a situation unparalleled in any 
other progressive country. 

Policies of Farm Relief 

HESE too often unhappy progeny of depression 

are most often sired by discontent and damned 

by politics. Farm relief is usually a demand 
for equality for agriculture, or a claim for par- 
ticular rights which the existence of a possessing or 
controlling class makes it difficult to attain. Our 
tariff on butter; wheat price stabilization measures; 
milk control legislation, and a host of others are 
examples of farm relief measures. Whether they 
are wise or foolish is not our concern at this time. 
What interests us here is that in Canada they are 
usually general policies of the Government and are 
hardly ever conceived of as emanating directly from 
the Minister of Agriculture. For this reason, and 
also because they are the programmes played up 
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during an election, it is very difficult to discern any 
consistency in agricultural policy. In the States, 
despite the fact that agricultural policy may originate 
jointly from House and Senate, it is clear that execu- 
tive policies originate with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Not so with us. Few know as yet whether 
the Wheat Agreement was the concern of Trade and 
Commerce, or Agriculture, or External Affairs, or 
the Prime Minister alone. 

This confusion has arisen no doubt because of 
the recent emergence and emergency of the econ- 
omic aspects of agricultural policy. The Department 
of Agriculture was organized to solve the problems 
of production. Through no fault of its personnel, 
or the former ministers, it was not prepared for 
action in the economic sphere. We should there- 
fore be slow to condemn if in the last few years we 
have found much to criticize. 

Just what influence the proposed economic coun- 
cil will have in the field of agricultural policy no 
one at this date knows. I suggest that its greatest 
value will be in the broader aspects of correlating 
policies, but I anticipate that many will desire that 
the council will conceive or bless particular plans 
for farm relief. The economist’s task is to inter- 
pret each fact through all other facts of a kindred 
nature and this will prove too slow to the distressed 
or too academic to the impatient reformer. More 
and more I should hope that the agricultural econ- 
omists in the Department of Agriculture will be 
called on to analyse and weigh any and all policies 
affecting the business of agriculture. 


Policies of Adjustment 


ANADIAN agriculture faces a long period of 
adjustment. The stage of exploitation and 
extensive expansion is over. It is no longer 

a matter of giving away natural resources; it is now 
our grave concern to conserve them. Not only must 
we adjust ourselves to the physical aspects of this 
change, but whether we like it or not we must 
adjust ourselves to a world of changed economic and 
social relations. This is not to say that we should 
or must crawl within a shell of self-sufficiency. We 
have our own peculiar problems and we must 
develop wise solutions to fit our particular circum- 
stances. Some nations, Argentina for example, can 
project a clear-cut national policy concerned chiefly 
if not solely with agriculture, simply because there 
are no mineral or water power resources to develop, 
and hence no secondary industries to protect. With 
us it is only too true to say that the problem of fit- 
ting agriculture into a balanced national life is one of 
stupendous difficulty. 

Along with our internal adjustment is the shift 
in emphasis that is occasioned by changes in Euro- 
pean policy. After a century of industrial expansion, 
the nations of western Europe have decided to pro- 
mote agriculture. Professors Zénner and Lauer, 
who speak with some authority on European policy, 
state that the welfare of the peasant rather than 
productive efficiency is and will be the dominating 
motive. 

There are some Canadians who sincerely believe 
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that we can frustrate the continuance of present 
policies in Europe, or at least prevent any transition 
to increased self-sufficiency, by flooding their 
domestic markets with low-priced farm products. 
But the tariffs in these countries have had a vicious 
and perverse way of going up as our prices went 
down. And in our country farm debts are so high 
and prices already so low that few governments 
desire prices to go lower. In the long run inter- 
national trade must increase in volume; more goods 
must be exchanged for goods; and the price level 
will not be of so great concern as long as it is fairly 
stable. But any one who hopes that the interna- 
tional trade of the future will be the same by com- 
modity and volume commodity as in the pre-war 
and immediate post-war years, is bound to be dis- 
appointed. For one thing the population increase of 
western Europe is decidedly slowing down, which 
means that expansion of trade must be in other 
markets with other tastes. Along with this, con- 
sumption habits have changed. The search for 
vitamins has not helped the sale of white bread. 

We shall have to develop policies which involve 
the study of markets, the anticipation of demand, 
and if possible the creation of demand for our farm 
products. We shall have to change our production 
programmes to meet this demand. If the United 
Kingdom desires dessert apples rather than cooking 
apples we shall have to supply them in the quality 
and quantity demanded. If the export demand for 
Canadian wheat is slowing down, and if the building 
up of our prairie soils and the maintenance of 
calamity reserves of feed means more grass and 
coarse grains, then the adjustments are comple- 
mentary. Don’t let us confuse restriction of produc- 
tion with adjustment into alternative uses. 

There are a host of long-term planning projects 
which we must undertake. As immediate tasks we 
must expand our soil surveys and supplement them 
with land economic studies which will provide for 
intelligent land utilization. We need to have, right 
now, a few well-chosen and well-placed agricultural 
trade commissioners. We need more co-operative 
research, less enthusiasm over immediate cure-alls, 
more nation-wide and international agreement, and 
less provincial and nationalistic narrowness. 









The Great Powers and the I.L.0. 


By NEIL GARDNER 


T will be some time before Geneva forgets the 
single-handed battle waged by the Canadian 
Government late in January in defence of con- 

stitutional rights as opposed to Great Power politics 
in the International Labour Organization. For while 
Canada’s opposition proved unsuccessful, a feeling 
nevertheless prevails in informed circles that the 
I.L.0. has emerged not a little besmirched by the 
controversy. 

The dispute had its origin in the entry of the 
United States and Soviet Russia into the Labour 
Organization, and the consequent need to find per- 
manent seats for thein on the Governing Body with 
as little delay as possible. Considerable efforts had 
been expended in securing their active co-operation, 
and the Labour Organization officials were not eager 
to have their new and powerful friends left to 
whistle on the doorstep any longer than it was 
necessary. The United States, with her well-known 
repugnance for anything which smacked of the 
League of Nations, presented a particularly difficult 
problem. Mr. Butler, the Director of the I.L.0., was 
anxious to show her that his hands were in no way 
tied and that a seat could be allotted to her without 
the need for recourse to the Labour Conference or 
the Council of the League. According to the Con- 
stitution, the Governing Body is composed of 32 
members: 16 government representatives, eight 
employers’ delegates, eight workers’ delegates. All 
but eight of the government group are elected every 
three years; these remaining eight seats are re- 
served for the eight states of ‘chief industrial im- 
portance’. Since 1922 these non-elective seats have 
been held continuously (in French alphabetical 
order) by Germany, Belgium. Canada, France, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. If the long 
and uncertain path of constitutional amendment 
were to be avoided (by which the number of seats 
on the Governing Body might be increased) it 
would be necessary to deprive two of the present 
holders of their seats. 


* x * 


OW was this elimination process to be carried 
out? In 1922 the list of eight states of chief 
industrial importance had been drawn up on 

the basis of a 7-point criteria schedule as follows: 

1. Total industrial population (in the strictest sense of 
the term) including the mining and transport industries; 

2. The proportion which the industrial population bears 
to the whole population; 

3. Total horse power (steam power and water power), not 
including locomotives and vessels; 

4. Horse power per head of population; 

5. Total length of railways; 

6. Length of railways per thousand square kilometres of 
territory; 

7. Development of the mercantile marine. 

These criteria, the Labour Organization quickly 
discovered, gave rise to ‘a number of objections’. 
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Preliminary calculations showed that if this sched- 
ule were applied to present-day conditions, India 
would be eliminated from the list and Italy either 
eliminated or tied for the eighth place with Canada. 
Italy, as a Great Power with a lofty prestige to 
maintain, could not be expected to cede her place. 
After all, had Mussolini not hinted last year that 
Italy would resign from the League unless the Cov- 
enant was revised in favour of the Great Powers, 
and was Senator de Michelis (the Italian Govern- 
ment delegate) not the president of the Governing 
Body? Canada, on the other hand, even if pushed 
out, would, it was thought, still lend her support to 
the work of the I.L.0. Belgium could also be drop- 
ped without serious protest. 


* * * 


EVERAL complicated questions, then, presented 
themselves to the officers of the Governing Body 
when they met privately early last December to 

prepare a report on the question of the eight states 
of chief industrial importance for the 69th. session 
of the Governing Body. On the basis of a survey 
made by the Labour Office into the constitutional, 
historical and statistical aspects of the question, the 
officers decided that competence lay with the Gov- 
erning Body not only to establish any de facto 
changes which might have occurred in the list of the 
eight states, but also to decide on the question when- 
ever a new development occurred. Further, if a 
new list were established by the Governing Body 
it would, in principle, be applicable at once. This 
sudden gift of power to the Governing Body, it need 
hardly be stressed, was part of Mr. Butler’s little 
plan to present the I.L.O. to the United States as an 
organization free from League contamination. New 
criteria to replace those used in 1922 (based on sug- 
gestions made by the Labour Office) were drawn 
up, as follows: 

1. The scale of contributions to the League of Nations 
established by the Assembly on the basis of the national 


wealth; 
2. The table of the industrial importance of states pre- 


pared by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung on the basis 
of the industrial population in the strict sense of the term, 
industrial horse-power and the value of industrial produc- 
tion; 

3. The table of the value of foreign trade (exports and 
imports) prepared from the statistics compiled by the League 
of Nations; 

4. The total figures of occupied population. 

According to reliable reports, Dr. Walter A. Rid- 
dell, permanent Canadian delegate to the League of 
Nations, who was present at the meeting as vice- 
president of the government group, immediately 
voiced his government’s objections to the attitude 
taken by the Labour Organization. He denied the 
competence of the Governing Body to deal with the 
question of the eight states of chief industrial im- 
portance, holding that this power lay exclusively 
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with the Labour Conference, or on appeal with the 
Council of the League of Nations. It was true that 
the Constitution of the I.L.O. was vague on the mat- 
ter, but a large number of well-established pre- 
cedents could be cited to maintain his contention. 
He denied, in addition, the right of any body to alter 
the list of the eight states before the end of the 
three-year term of office of the present Governing 
Body (which expires in 1937). As for criteria, 
while admitting that those established in 1922 were 
open to certain objections and might require certain 
adjustments, he denounced the new criteria on the 
grounds that they had been drawn up, not by an 
impartial group of experts, but by the Labour Office 
itself with the express purpose of reserving seven 
of the eight permanent seats for the Great Powers. 
This, in effect, would be contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, which specifies that the choice is to be made 
on the basis of industrial, not political or social im- 
portance. Not only this: by the permanent assign- 
ment of seven seats, only one seat would be left 
open for competition. This determined Canadian 
opposition, it would appear, was not well received. 
It is now common knowledge, for example, that in 
the course of the Canadian delegate’s speech, M. de 
Michelis (the Italian delegate) got up and stamped 
out of the room in a moment of characteristic 
petulance. 


Later meetings of the officers of the Governing 
Body served only to widen the breach between the 
two views. In a note on the legal situation, the 
Labour Office made a new attempt to justify the 
Governing Body’s assumption of competence by 
quoting the 1934 Labour Conference resolution, ac- 
cording to which in the event of the Government 
of the United States accepting membership, the Gov- 
erning Body is hereby authorized to arrange with 
the Government of the United States any questions 
arising out of its membership...’ This resolution, 
in the opinion of the Canadian Government, did not 
entitle the I.L.O. to dump constitutional provisions 
overboard. The new criteria were weighted by three 
experts, but no attempt was made to have their 
basic worth studied by an outside group. Finding 
agreement was still impossible, Dr. Riddell sub- 
mitted a minority opinion which was appended to 
the majority report. 


When the Governing Body met for its 69th ses- 
sion late in January, the Majority Report was sub- 
mitted to a vote. In the face of unrelenting opposi- 
tion cn the part of the Canadian Government, it was 
adopted by a vote of 24 to 1 (that of Dr. Riddell’s), 
and a new list of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance was accepted, as follows (in French 
alphabetical order): Germany, United States, Great 
Britain, France, India, Italy, Japan, U.S.S.R. These 
states, it was decided, will take their places at the 
next session of the Governing Body in April. At 
the same time it was agreed that it would be ‘just 
and expedient’ to give Canada and Belgium (the 
two states displaced) temporary seats as Govern- 
ment deputy members until the term of office of 
the Governing Body expires in 1937. 
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action by the Governing Body and the atti- 

tude of the Labour Office towards the ques- 
tion of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance? There can be little doubt that political 
expediency was behind this movement to ride, 
rough-shod, over the Constitution and to send the 
United States and Soviet Russia tumbling into Gov- 
erning Body seats. The new criteria had also been 
selected with a view to assuring that the seven 
Great Powers from now on would have permanent 
seats: the inclusion of such items as League contri- 
butions and figures for occupied population are 
ample proof of this intention.* 

It is difficult to believe, therefore, that the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has been strengthened 
by these recent decisions. Long regarded as an in- 
ternational body free from the political influences 
and intrigues which have hampered the League’s 
work, it is no longer possible to apply the quality 
of disinterestedness to it with the same assurance. 
Some attempts have been made to cloud the issue, 
and to suggest that Canada’s opposition was di- 
rected, not to violation of constitutional provisions, 
but to the right of the United States or Russia to a 
seat on the Governing Body. Such a suggestion, 
clearly enough, is lacking in substance. Under any 
reasonable system of criteria these two great nations 
would figure high on the list. The same could not 
be said with the same easy conviction, however, for 
at of the smaller nations, such as India and 
Italy. 

Canada, on the face of it, has lost her case, but 
the Labour Organization’s apparent resounding vic- 
tory and vindication of her position are being re- 
ceived with mixed feelings in Geneva. A new pre- 
cedent in constitutional violation has been set which 
may have its unfortunate consequences in future 
years. More than this, the new ascendancy in the 
influence of the Great Powers, it is felt, will bear 
careful watching. 


* Canada’s opposition to this predominance of the Great 
Powers on the Governing Body dates back to the Peace Con- 
ference. It was here that Sir Robert Borden, as leader of 
the Canadian delegation, took great pains to assure that the 
Governing Body (as well as the League Council) would be 
open to membership by the small powers. Again, at the 
Labour Conference of 1922, M. Ernest Lapointe, the Cana- 
dian delegate, opposed an amendment to the Constitution by 
the terms of which the Great Powers would be named as 
permanent members of the Governing Body. He urged that 
no seat be allotted forever to any state irrespective of its 
industrial importance. This amendment, it is interesting to 
note, was rejected by the overwhelming vote of 62 to 8. 


Wi avo conclusions are to be drawn from this 
























































Prophet and Interest 


N the late Fall of 1928, Vancouver was presented 
with its first opportunity for a New Deal. Mayor 
Louis D. Taylor, with his grey head (which had 

been struck that Summer by an aeroplane propeller, 
apparently without impairing His Worship’s vitality 
or resource), his red tie and his box o’ tricks be- 
came the Symbol of Corruption. Churches, private 
organizations of women, benevolent societies com- 
bined to drive him out of town, to clear Vancouver 
streets of vice, and to stop Vancouver becoming a 
mixture between Chicago and Port Said. The news- 
papers, even the volatile Sun whose main circulation 
lies in the poorer sections of East Vancouver, which 
is Louis D.’s stronghold, obediently followed in the 
path of the angels. 

An organization called the Christian Vigilance 
League came into being, and from time to time held 
meetings at which its members called the Mayor 
unpleasant names, identified him with the Oldest 
Profession, sang ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ and 
went home. Malkin, the jam king of the Pacific 
Coast, was put up as morality candidate and the 
election was held. It took all the churches, all the 
newspapers and pretty well all the registered asso- 
ciations in Greater Vancouver to push the old fellow 
out, and even then they had no votes to spare. 

Mayor Malkin lasted for one term of office, and 
back came Louis D., with his old friends and his 
hand-outs, his red tie and his box as full of tricks as 
ever. It is said that there was rejoicing in certain 
places on Hastings East, and also further up town 
along Pender, but that is another story. The point 
is he came back and dug his roots deeper than ever 
into the civic soil of the Pacific city. It took a de- 
pression, a resultant revival of learning and a police 
scandal to get him out again. Now he is so old that 
it is unlikely that he will perturb the simple burgh- 
ers any more. In his place reigns ‘Gerry’ McGeer, 
church-goer and monetary reformer. 


The wave of popularity upon which McGeer 
rodeo an unprecedented municipal victory cannot 
be explained by any sudden surge of virtue, 
although the Oxford Group type of morality may 
have been one of the contributory factors. Certainly 
one of his first recorded acts smacked of Buchmanite 
exhibitionism; for he called the faithful to prayer 
with him and implied in the advance notices of the 
event that he had suffered somewhat in the past 
through lack of such exercises. But it is more closely 
allied to the sort of emotional conviction which turns 
people into believers in the Douglas Plan. 


Mayor McGeer’s threat, made at the rather un- 
successful gathering of Mayors held a few days ago 
in the Province of Quebec, provides a clue to his 
popularity, and perhaps also a measure of its per- 
manence. He suggested that cities should arbitrarily 
cut the interest rate on their bonds, if the creditors 
would not voluntarily agree to a reduction—a per- 
fectly legitimate course of action for anyone who 
feels that reduction in interest rates (without a cor- 
responding reduction in capital indebtedness) is 
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sufficiently important to bring it about, even at the 
risk of ruining chances of borrowing money at a 
future date. But then he added the statement that if 
a bailiff should arrive to take over the City of Van- 
couver he would be thrown into the bay. 


Now, say what they will, people cannot go around 
the place throwing bailiffs into bays. Under certain 
circumstances they may kill them, thrust their heads 
on pikes and march in torchlight processions through 
the streets, but those are always desperate circum- 
stances which call for desperate measures. To 
throw a man into a bay is to do nothing except 
aggravate everybody concerned, for he will probably 
clamber out wet and determined. His Worship 
from Vancouver may, of course, have been joking, 
but he could have found a less embarrassing subject 
about which to make a joke, and in any case he 
probably had an eye upon his electorate. It is a 
gallant threat, especially when made in Montreal, 
that extensive suburb of St. James Street. 


It is probable that Mayor McGeer is doing a great 
deal of good by stimulating economic thought, per- 
haps by frightening the creditors into a realization 
that interest rates should come down. Seriously, he 
is doing his bit toward helping the revolt against 
the money power, and the more attention he at- 
tracts the better. But, with all the heroics in the 
world, there is very little he can do, within the 
limited sphere of his own influence, to deflect the 
current of events. His choice lies between two 
alternatives—to pay what is agreed upon between 
debtor and creditor, or to refuse to pay this and run 
the risk of impairing Vancouver’s credit. If he 
chooses the latter course, he may, if he wishes, com- 
plicate the situation by throwing the bailiff into the 
bay. But he must know, really, that even if by some 
misadventure the fellow should drown, there are 
other bailiffs willing to take a chance on making the 
collection. 


If he wants to employ such violent tactics, he will 
have to go to the source from which such agents as 
bailiffs spring and perform his antics there. But 
more desperate men than ‘Gerry’ McGeer have so 
far made little headway in these places. 

It is a curious thing that Vancouver should jump 
from the cold-blooded realism of Taylor to the 
loquacious well-wishing of McGeer, but the transi- 
tion belongs to the period in which profits flew out 
of the window and the League for Social Reconstruc- 
tion walked in at the door. 

Incidentally, as the Forum goes to press, news 
arrives that Vancouver is paying its immediately 
maturing obligations on the dotted line. 


D’Arcy Marsu. 
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Three Jews 


By BEN MALKIN 
The Thinker 


CAFETERIA artist sketched his face once, 

and he showed the picture to some of his 

friends. One told him that he looked poetic; 
another, that he resembled a coal heaver. He took 
the picture, which represented him sitting with his 
eyes closed, his forehead resting in the palm of his 
hand, and an all-embracing sneer which seemed to 
rise from the very depths of his soul playing about 
his sensuous lips, and gazed at it long and medita- 
tively. Then he opined, ‘No, I should say that I 
look like a thinker. Yes, that is it—a thinker.’ 
Since then he has whimsically been known as ‘The 
Thinker’, a label that has been most attractive to 
him. 

He is probably the most successful ‘schnorrer’ in 
the city, and that is saying a great deal, for Montreal 
is a town of many hardened and tricky panhandlers. 
The secret of his success as a chiseller probably 
lies in the impression of deep erudition which 
he gives to the burghers of the town. After all, a 
man who can name off all the popes during the past 
300 years, who can speak Hebrew fluently, and who 
claims to have taken degrees from three different 
universities, is a man to be , and even 
honoured. And so he milks the ‘balebatim’ of Mont- 
real, and they like it. 

For example, he once answered a want ad. call- 
ing for a pharmaceutical chemist. Walking into the 
drug store which had advertised, he greeted the 
owner in his usual courtly fashion. Then he indi- 
cated the patent medicines on the shelves with one 
wide sweep of his arm, and said, ‘Concerning these 
matters I know nothing. But in the back—yes! 
there I am at home.’ 

The druggist was a little taken aback by this 
lordly approach which a prospective hireling used 
in applying for a job. Nevertheless, he decided to 
give the thinker a tryout, and handed him a pre- 
scription with orders to fill it out immediately. Then 
he left the store. 

Upon his return half-an-hour later he found the 
prescription unfilled, and the thinker sitting in the 
back room explaining to a group of customers the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. Times were good, and 
the druggist hired him then and there, just to talk 
to customers. But the thinker resigned after about 
three weeks, angered because the druggist told him 
that he knew nothing about chemistry. His last 
words to the druggist were, ‘Sir, you are a complete 
ignoramus and a boor.’ He still visits the druggist 
from time to time, and receives a dollar or two to 
‘tide him over’, and while his tongue always refuses 
the donation, his hand always accepts it. 

Besides being very brazen, the thinker is very 
resourceful, and never lets his busy brain rest from 
devising new ways of raising funds. Once, in the 
middle of the night, he hammered at the door of a 
friend. The friend, coming to the door in his night- 
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shirt, was not a little nettled, but had no chance to 
voice the bitter thoughts that rose in his mind. ‘] 
have it!’ cried the thinker. ‘Have what?’ the friend 
very reasonably wanted to know. ‘Never mind. Let 
us repair to your study, and there get to work im- 
mediately.’ 

Bewildered and cross, the friend followed him 
into the bedroom-living-room-dining-room. ‘Take 
your typewriter, and write,’ ordered the thinker. 
‘Which typewriter?’ the friend asked, ‘the Yiddish 
one, or the English one?’ ‘Both,’ the thinker com- 
manded. 

‘Are you ready?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then write,’ and the 
thinker began his dictation. 

‘Montreal. Write that down. Good. Now write 
down the date.’ The keys clicked, and the thinker 
paced up and down, lost in deep thought. Then he 
returned to his dictation, 

‘Gracious lady. In view of the fact that my 
friend and your dearly beloved brother, the 
scholarly Mr. , has met with a terrible mis- 
hap, which has caused him the loss of one of his 
legs; and in view of the fact that he has been con- 
fined to the hospital for several months; and in view 
of the fact that he is in debt to the hospital and to 
the doctors to the extent of $150.00, and must pay 
this debt immediately, lest his fair name be dis- 
honoured in the eyes of the world; therefore, dear 
lady, I beg of you to send the above-mentioned sum 
to your brother immediately. He knows nothing 
about this letter, and would be deeply incensed with 
me did he know I was writing to you. So, dear 
lady, be discreet.’ 

The keys were silent. ‘Now,’ said the thinker, 
‘sign that.’ The friend signed. ‘Good. Have you a 
stamp and an envelope? Ah, thank you, my dear 
fellow, thank you. I myself will mail the letter. 
Yes, you can just leave that to me.’ And the thinker 
went out into the night. 

Work? Let horses work, says the thinker, and 
these are some of the methods by which he gets by 
in life. His colossal nerve, his complete unself- 
consciousness, and his amusing methods of exploit- 
ing the academic ignorance of the local bourgeoisie 
have won him a host of friends among the ‘kibitzers’ 
and intellectuals of the Ghetto, who keep him sup- 
plied with a steady stream of coffee and muffins 
when they are flush, and with sympathy and an 
audience when they are broke. Whenever he sees 
that he has outstayed his welcome, and that their 
interest in his exploits is waning, he announces that 
he is leaving for some other city within the next 
few days—that he must be there by the end of the 
week, and immediately their interest in him is 
revived. 

Once it was believed that he really had left. He 
had not put in an appearance at any of the ‘kibit- 
zarnias’ for five days. But on the fifth he came to 
life again, carrying a small black bag, and looking 
more refreshed and rested than his friends had ever 
seen him looking before. He told them that he 
had gone to the Russian steam baths five days be- 
fore, and had found it so pleasant there that he had 
remained and parboiled himself ever since! The 
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strangest part of the story was that nobody 
doubted it. 

Crafty but not intelligent, educated but not a 
scholar, this man is just the type who, with his com- 
bined nerve and shamelessness is best able to make 
a living by ‘schnorring’. Wherever there is a Jew- 
ish community he will find an easy living. The 
thinker himself can testify to this fact, for he has 
already visited every important Jewish community 
in America. 

* * * 


The Artist 


CCORDING to popular opinion, most artists 

are not only gullible and naive in practical 

affairs, but they are proud of it. They are 
supposed to flaunt this trait before the eyes of the 
world by means of eccentricities in dress and be- 
haviour, and by a complete disregard of such mun- 
dane affairs as the payment of their debts and the 
making of money. But I know a certain artist with 
real talent and training who would rather be known 
as a shrewd man of affairs than as the most brilliant 
portrait painter in the country. 

What delight, what pure, unsullied joy he de- 
rives from what he considers a successful business 
transaction! When he buys something for ten cents, 
and sells it at the same price, he will brag about it 
for days. To buy and sell—buy and sell—that is 
how the wheels of industry keep running, he ex- 
plains. Since he has lost nothing in the deal, he will 
tell you that he has done very well indeed, in view 
of the fact that so many business men with long 
years of experience behind them are losing money 
every day. 

This peculiarity of his can best be illustrated by 
his one attempt to enter the business world on a 
relatively large scale. He was commissioned to 
solicit advertising for a dance programme which a 
large cultural organization was sponsoring. He re- 
quired a partner who spoke English well, for he 
himself is a foreigner; so he lured, with many exag- 
gerated promises, a certain young and unsuccessful 
writer to go into business with him. 

For a whole day this perfectly-matched pair of 
business men tramped from office to office. Every- 
where they got the same answer. Times were very 
bad, and advertising appropriations were being cut 
to the bone. The two high-pressure advertising 
solicitors could easily see this point-of-view, and 
after expressions of sympathy and many ‘tsk, tsks‘ 
would leave the advertising managers—but always 
empty-handed. 

Finally, while trying to sell an ad. to the adver- 
tising manager of a large brewery, the artist got a 
brainwave. He wouldn’t take ‘no’ for an answer! 
So, interrupting the advertising manager in the 
middle of his hard-luck story, he said, ‘But dis pro- 
gramme iss for a very cooltooral t’ing, no?’ 

This was a new one on the advertising manager, 
and for a moment he was completely floored, so that 
he could only gape wide-eyed. But his recovery 
was rapid. ‘Hell, what good does that do the beer 
business?’ 
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It never occurred to the artist that he might have 
said the wrong thing. Instead, when they were out- 
side, he berated his partner for being such a poor 
business man. ‘Why you did not back me up? We 
could sold him an ad., but you stood like an ox, and 
said not’ing. You are a great “schlemiel”, no?’ 

The writer was tired and disgusted with every- 
thing. His language is not always elegant, and be- 
fore he walked away from his partner he fired a 
parting shot, ‘And you know what you can do with 
your damn business. You can go and...’ 

The artist has been badly spoiled, and cannot 
conceive of himself as doing anything wrong. Even 
if it has been conclusively proven that he has acted 
either dishonourably or childishly, he will only say, 
‘Well, what I can help it?’ and, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, the affair is finished. 

About two years ago he happened to be tempor- 
arily hard-up. An acquaintance of his commis- 
sioned him to do a sketch of his, the acquaintance’s 
father, for three dollars. The artist accepted the 
commission, and was given a photograph of the sub- 
ject and told to make his sketch from that. The 
acquaintance, in explaining to some of the artist’s 
cronies the events which followed, said, 

‘My father, you see, is an old Jew with a long 
white beard and a black hat. The next day this 
fellow brings me a sketch of somebody without a 
beard and without a hat. So I said to him, “But 
this isn’t my father.” Then he tells me, “But it is 
your father. Who is the artist, you or me? I am, 
ain’t I? Well, I should know if it’s your father or 
not”,’ 

‘Then I asked him for my money back, and he 
told me he already spent it. That was two years 
ago. Yesterday, I see him in the street with a new 
suit, new shoes, new hat. So I ask him for the 
money again, and he tells me that he don’t know 
what I’m talking about. So I hit him in the face.’ 

This incident had caused the artist to swear blue 
murder and start taking boxing lessons. But since 
he’s just a little fellow, and only weighs 115 pounds, 
while his opponent tips the scales at 165, his belli- 
cose mood was soon replaced by a more pacific one. 
He still believes that his customer had no right to 
demand either his money back or a better picture. 

A child in all practical affairs, the artist is yet 
very shrewd at judging people’s characters, and 
very clever at portraying them. His insight into the 
natures of people can be seen in all his drawings 
which, although they usually present the physical 
features of the subject fairly accurately, are chiefly 
concerned with expressing the model’s character. 
He makes his living at present by slapping house- 
paint on to walls. As a contractor, he makes less 
than he would if he were working for someone else 
at union rates. But you still couldn’t convince him 
that he isn’t a good business man. 

Music is his greatest joy. In order to listen to 
a symphony by Beethoven, he will go hungry all 
day. As he listens, his face brightens, his blue eyes 
start to glow, and his thin, reddish hair stands on 
end. He gets so excited that he can scarcely keep 
his skinny little body still. At such a moment he 
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might throw his arms around his nearest compan- 
ion and kiss him, if the latter would only let him. 
Because of his art, all his failings are cheerfully 
forgiven, all his disreputable and juvenile actions 
forgotten. His friends know him and like him be- 
cause of his talent, not because of his personality. 


* * * 

The Poet 
E has led an unusual life for a young middle- 
class Jew. For two years he went to college. 
Then, learning that he was learning nothing 
which could possibly be of any use or interest to him, 
he closed his books, put on an extra pair of under- 
wear and an old pair of pants, and for the next five 
years roamed the continent. From British Columbia 
to Florida, and from bleak Cape Breton to California, 
he knows the schedule on which every freight train 
runs, and which people to ‘touch’ along the road, and 
what towns are ‘hostile’. This useful knowledge can 
only be gained by the most intense personal experi- 
ences, and these experiences have left their mark on 

him. 

These vagabond years have given him a disdain- 
ful attitude toward the ordinary conventions. He 
firmly believes that clothes should only be used to 
keep a man’s skin warm and dry. As for keeping 
one’s clothes presentable, that is only a bourgeois 
prejudice, too narrow to be worth his notice. Thus, 
were he to don a new suit of clothes one day, on the 
next it would look as though he had inherited it 
from his grandfather ten years ago, and had slept 
in it ever since. 

Time to him is meaningless. Five o'clock, three 
o’clock—these are only numbers, having no place in 
his day-to-day programme. For who could possibly 
be concerned with mere numbers? A man simply 
eats when he is hungry, sleeps when he is tired, and 
works when he needs the money. Life can, after 
all, be very simple. 

As a matter of principle, he looks askance at all 
waste motion. He never throws his cigarette butts 
away, or deposits them in an ash-tray. He merely 
moves his finger the barest fraction of an inch, and 
the butt drops through them to the floor, or into his 
neighbor’s pocket, as the case may be. This writer 
has even found them in his trouser cuffs. 

All these things, including a disdain for most aca- 
demic learning that is not purely technical, a 
brotherly affection and sympathy for those who 
have been defeated in the bitter struggle for exist- 
ence, and an easy-going contempt for those who, 
kindly treated by fate, have been most eminently 
successful, he has acquired on the road. Now, fin- 
ished with wandering, he has settled down in 
Montreal. 

Here he tries to eke out a respectable living by 
doing anything which might turn an honest dollar 
his way. But this detail of his existence he regards 
only as incidental. His serious work consists of 
Greek or Latin in the original, studying Schopen- 
hauer, and writing poetry. 

Employing the style and metrical form of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, he writes his poems about 
hoboes, jungles and jails. In his work there is no 
trace of personal ambition. He has no desire for 
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glory, or for money, for he knows that the former 
desire arises only out of vanity, while if he acquired 
money it would only cause him needless worry. He 
writes because he must. 

One evening he strode into the café which he 
haunts, with his own special expression of welts- 
chmertz on his face, only this time it was more ac- 
centuated than usual. He sat down at a table with 
some of his friends and brooded, his face twisted by 
great suffering, his large brown eyes sombre, and 
his wiry hair more unkempt and disordered than 
usual. 

‘What’s the matter?’ inquired one of his friends, 
‘You got indigestion?’ 

‘Yes, but it’s not indigestion of the stomach. It’s 
indigestion of the soul.’ 

‘Uh, huh. And how much will it cost to cure 
it?’ 

After due consideration the poet replied, ‘About 
fifteen cents, I should say.’ 

The friend gave him the money, for he couldn’t 
bear to see that look of pain. The poet immediately 
went over to the counter. 

Soon he was back with coffee and cake, the 
tragic look on his face replaced by a serene and 
happy expression. A simple child of nature, the 
poet’s corporal needs are easily satisfied. 

A certain rebellious twist in his mental make-up 
has caused him to adopt many strange theories—by 
which I mean that they do not agree with the com- 
monly-accepted theories about our world. He ques- 
tions the notion that mankind has improved from 
century to century. He stoutly affirms that primi- 
tive man may have been quite as unhappy and dis- 
contented as modern man. He is certain that we 
know nothing of prehistoric man. And, with Henry 
Ford, he claims that history is mostly bunk, his 
reason for this belief being that it is compiled from 
records and documents whose truthfulness and fair- 
ness are generally taken on trust by historians, 
when these documents might easily be nothing but 
lies. 

Carrying this ultra-skeptical attitude into every 
field of human knowledge, he can, on occasion, be 
very irritating. When presented with facts, he 
simply waves his hand disdainfully and denies that 
they are either correct or relevant—which is a very 
underhand way of debating, to say the least. 

Aside from this aggravating characteristic, the 
poet is a charming fellow. With no thought for his 
own personal future, content with the barest ne- 
cessities of life, deriving his pleasures chiefly from 
reading the classics and writing poetry, he is a 
rather fortunate mortal. His knowledge about most 
of the ordinary cares and responsibilities which 
harass and bedevil the ordinary man has come to 
him mainly by hearsay. His is a spirit independent 
and simple enough to avoid and disdain the common 
difficulties which beset a man. 

This attitude can best be illustrated by his care- 
less generosity, for he has many times given mere 
acquaintances his last cent. Thus, he is often ex- 
ploited, albeit on a small scale, by so-called friends. 
But it doesn’t bother him at all. What would he do 
with the money anyway, he wants to know? 
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HE dogs were excited by the smell of meat. 
They turned sharp heads to look at Allan as 
they trotted in the snow, and Allan watched 
them with amusement and satisfaction over the 
length of the loaded sleigh. He was running to keep 
warm; his breath curled softly up the coldness of his 
cheeks, and fastened in freezing drops on the fur 
of his hood. He lifted his eyes now and again from 
the pointed ears and waving tails to mark his 
progress by the river-bank: the black walls of the 
canyon were receding on either hand; the river 
curved in front of him, flat and wide, round the spur 
of a spruce-covered hill; beyond that spur, hidden 
from sight, was the Post. 
Somewhere above the canyon, ten miles back, 
a pile of dark pelt and a patch of blood and a half- 
bared skeleton rested in a deep fold of snow: but 
Allan’s knife was at his belt; his gun was strapped 
to the sleigh; his moose-meat was packed under the 
tarpaulin, freezing already into hard slabs; and in 
his mind there was left only a vague sensation of 
the chase and the shooting and the steaming carcase 
upon which he had worked in the bitter cold. He 
was drugged now with the heavy peace of the after- 
noon, and with the even travelling of the sleigh. His 
eyes were pleased by the faint shadows and drifts 
across the snow, and by the heavy shadows and 
masses of rock on either side of the frozen river. The 
sun was down, but it had left a familiar half-light 
over the country to separate white from grey and 
blue from black and black from the purple of distant 
forests against a sky of palest copper. Retracing 
the shiny white tracks of his outward journey in 
the level dull whiteness of the river, Allan came 
over the Yukon Boundary into the northernmost 
reaches of British Columbia, toward the little Post. 
But he did not find the Post as he had left it that 
morning. Beneath the high bank on which the 
cabins stood, two fresh tracks crossed and joined 
and laced themselves with his own. There were 
dogs barking, too, up on the ridge. His own dogs 
answered them from the river, losing the scent of 
meat in the disturbing scent of strangers. Allan 
shouted, took the weight at the back of the sleigh 
and drove and shoved up the steep trail from the 
river; the traces tightened and creaked; the dogs 
laboured with bent heads and lolling tongues; the 
man behind them shouted and shoved. And while 
he shoved, he shared the disturbance of his dogs. 
He came over the top of the slope, saw the light in 
the cabin of the Hudson’s Bay store, and a light in 
the bunkhouse, and went past both of them to the 
door of his own cabin. 


When the dogs had been unharnessed and 
chained to their kennels, Allan sat down beside the 
lamp in the window to clean his rifle. His hands 
were still cold, and his face stiff; he said so to Julia. 
Julia rose from her seat in the far corner, placed 
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Somewhere in the Darkness 


By M. CONWAY TURTON 


some logs in the stove and returned heavily to her 
place, picking up again the half-finished moccasin 
on which she had been working. Allan looked 
across at her, questioningly. She held up its mate, 
already finished. He nodded, took his rod from the 
table and pushed it through and through the barrel 
of his rifle. His parka hung beside him from the wall, 
releasing drop after drop of water from its fur edges, 
and letting slide down canvas folds the thawing part- 
icles of snow. A little pool grew bigger underneath 
it on the floorboards. 

There was a double knock on the door. Allan 
greeted the Post manager with a casual ‘Come in, 
Lawson’ before the dark head and ruddy face had 
fully appeared in the opening doorway. Lawson 
same in swiftly, with a gust of cold air behind him. 

‘Damn cold eh, Allan? Why didn’t you come 
into the bunkhouse? There’s two men here from 
Outside. They’ve been staying with Sanders up- 
river, waiting for weather. Mining fellers. Come 
on now, anyway. You're not going to eat yet, are 
you? I see you got a moose.’ 

‘Some for you outside on the sleigh, Lawson.’ 

Allan gave the barrel a final flick with a greasy 
rag before following Lawson out of the cabin. 

The bunkhouse was warm and smoky and 
brightly lit with two oil-lamps. There was a sweet 
smell of rum. Two men lounged near the stove, 
with open jackets; their stockinged feet were 
stretched out to the warmth. Allan nodded to Mac, 
who stood beside them, and Lawson said: 

‘This is Mark Allan. He’s in just now from his 
trap-line. Mr. Pitts. Mr. Rowe.’ 

But Allan could not say anything because of his 
confusion, and Lawson added: 

‘Guess we feel a bit queer, meeting people. 
You're the first here since Fall.’ 

‘What, no company at Christmas? No mail?’ 

The men laughed, and shook hands with Allan, 
who was making a great effort to note their features, 
but instead could see only a sudden picture of him- 
self; he saw his dark, bright, sunken eyes under 
dark brows, his thin nose, and his long chin with 
its grey stubble cut across by the crack in the 
mirror. But Pitt, he thought urgently, has blue 
eyes, and he is laughing and young; and Rowe’s eyes 
are like a goat’s, but his face is smooth. He turned 
for relief to Mac. 

‘Tobacco?’ 

Mac produced some, and shoved it at Allan, and 
went, mug in hand, to sit on the corner of a bunk. 
Rowe asked Lawson for another mug, and poured 
Allan a drink. 

‘We saved a bottle for you. They told us you’d 
have run out of liquor down here.’ 

It was a long time since Allan had tasted rum. 
He poured hot water into it, and sugar out of a bag 
on the table, and he stirred it round and round as 
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he looked at Rowe. His disturbance subsided. He 
began to ask about the trail, and about Sanders. 
The air grew friendly with reminiscence, and heavy 
with warmth and the presence of men. Mac and 
Lawson were leaning forward with their elbows 
on their knees, talking to Pitt; Pitt was flushed and 
excited, drinking his rum and smelling it over the 
rim between drinks, and wriggling his toes on the 
floor. Allan’s eyes came back from Pitt to Rowe. 

*You’ve not been in long, then?’ 

‘Lord, no! Do we look it? We came in just 
before the freeze-up, on a wild-goose-chase of our 
own. And we're having it, all right. Have you ever 
seen any mineral in this country?’ 

‘Mineral!’ Allan stood up, looking for some- 
where to spit. He stepped toward the stove, lifted 
the lid and spat into the fire that leaped to caress 
his face. ‘Mineral!’ He smiled for a moment into 
the red depths before replacing the lid. 

‘I came to this country a full twelve year ago, 
looking for gold, and I never found it, and so I never 
went out. There is gold; someone will find it. But 
a man starts looking for gold, and finishes by trap- 
ping, and there comes a time when he sees beaver- 
skins in his dreams instead of glitterin’ gobs. And 
the country takes him and freezes him Winter after 
Winter until his mind isn’t his own any more. A 
man doesn’t know what he’s doin’ when he comes 
into this country. He comes in for a season to beat 
it, and he stays for years fightin’ it; and then he 
forgets what he’s fighting for. It’s a bloody country.’ 

‘But you must have covered a good deal of it?’ 

‘Aye, I know these rivers and hills. I could 
show you mountain-sides of galena, and...’ 

Rowe shuffled forward on his soap-box, and Allan 
told him of galena and rich veins of silver, of lignite 
and of oil, of gossan-tops whose promise was unsure 
because of the chasms that cut off their underlying 
ores. As he described, he remembered. Lost in 
memories, he talked them real again; and one by one 
they led him back until he was a lad of twenty in 
China, a youngster on the high seas, an eager boy 
in Liverpool. 

Allan drained his mug, stared into it, and saw a 
black patch at the bottom where the enamel had 
broken away. He saw also, far back in his mind, 
the laughing face of a girl whose hair was like gold, 
whose voice was soft, whose pale face flushed 
quickly to pink. He looked across the stove to 
where Pitt sat listening to Lawson’s yarns. Yes, he 
had been younger than that; he had forgotten his 
youth slowly during the years; and now, remember- 
ing, he became only gradually aware that the others 
had stopped talking, that their heads were turned 
toward the door; that someone was standing against 
the door. 

A squaw stood there in the shadow, holding a 
shawl under her chin. Her face was dark and 
motionless; her hair hung darkly down beside her 
wide cheek-bones; her eyes were fixed on Allan. 

‘Hello, Julia.’ Lawson called to her. ‘Did you 
get lonesome?’ 

‘Julia! Some name for a squaw! So you keep 
tame ones around the Post, do you, Mr. Lawson? 
Does she understand English?’ 
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But Allan looked silently at Julia. He could 
give her no command, no guidance, no gesture of 
recognition. And so, turning slowly away, she 
opened the door and went out. 

Rowe was saying something. 
amused and aghast: 

‘Talk about high-hat! She didn’t even deign to 
look at me!’ : 

But in Allan there were no words left. He rose, 
looked briefly across at Lawson and went out of 
the cabin. 

Darkness closed round him, and the cold jumped 
out of the darkness to seize his hands and face. The 
snow struck fiercely up through the soles of his 
moccasins at every step. He heard the door open 
again behind him; Lawson’s hand was on his 
shoulder. 

‘T’m sorry, Allan. I didn’t tell them. But it 
doesn’t matter, does it?’ 

‘No. It doesn’t matter. Go back in, Lawson, or 
you'll freeze.’ and he turned away. Somewhere in 
the darkness, miles away, a rock fell on to the ice. 

The metal latch clung to his fingers; he wrenched 
them free, pushed open the door of his cabin and 
went into the yellow light of the room. There was 
meat on the table, and the smell of it in the air. 
The lamp stood on the table now, shining upon 
checked oilcloth and enamel plates. It threw 
shadows on the floor, and left the bunks in darkness 
at the sides of the room. Three small children sat 
very still on the floor, near the stove. Julia stood 
above them, turning meat in the pan. Rifle and 
parka were against the logs of the wall, where Allan 
had left them, and Julia’s shawl hung beside them 
from a nail. 

Allan pulled a box to the table and sat down. 
He watched Julia’s stolid face as she placed his food 
before him, and knew that she was waiting to be 
reproached. He watched her cutting meat for the 
children, and handing it down to them. He heard her 
murmuring to them in a tongue they knew; his own 
ears could catch only a word here and there. His 
loneliness welled up inside him, washing out all 
thought. He moved abruptly away to sit on the edge 
of the bunk in the far corner of the room. 

Something touched his ankle. Through his 
fingers he saw the upturned face of Julia. He let 
his hands drop to the edge of the bunk, and sat 
looking down into her eyes. They were dark and 
wide apart and slanting, and in them he could find 
no comprehension. But she was kneeling, and her 
hands were lifted helplessly up toward him, not 
touching him. He looked at her hair, hanging 
darkly down from the dark face over the thick dark 
woollen stuff of her dress. Her lips were apart; her 
mouth was wide, below wide nostrils, immobile. 
And slowly he began to see that she was kneeling; 
his eyes went again to her eyes, and he stared into 
them at his own loneliness. His hands gripped the 
blankets and the wood at the edge of the bunk, 
and he stared. He watched. Tears were coming 
slowly into her blank dark eyes. 

‘Julia!’ 

It was finished. She stretched out a hand to 
take his arm, and led him back to the table. In 
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silence she put back his meat into the pan, and 
warmed it, and placed it in front of him; and when 
he had eaten it she drew him toward the stove, 
where the children were sitting. Allan wondered 
suddenly whether they were afraid of him; they 
were so quiet. He lifted his eldest son on to his 
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A LAMENT FOR THE DEAD 


At a recent discussion in which political matters 
were brought up, and among them Joseph Howe 
and his epigrammatic style, it was suggested that 
the average present-day politician would not recog- 
nize an epigram if he saw one. 


How bleak and barren are the days 
When Knowledge blooms and Wit decays! 
But bleaker still that murky night 
When Knowledge, too, has taken flight! 
O! sacred shades of Joseph Howe, 
Where is thy Wit and Wisdom now? 
Where are the lads who knew the tricks 
Of that old pastime, Politics? 

Alas! sad days lie on the land, 

And Mirth is dead at Dullness’ hand. 

A boorish crew on bombast bent 

Now plagues each pew in Parliament; 
As, tearing hair and scratching skull, 
Each vies with each at being dull. 

The Politician sits and sighs, 

And God despairs to make him wise. 


How solemnly the Game is played 
That was of Mirth and Madness made! 
How ponderous each signalled move 
Where Subtlety may naught reprove 
Ye gallants grave, that self admire, 
And, boasting wind, lack spark and fire, 
When shall ye cease your solemn sham, 
Who scarcely know an Epigram? 


Ah, me! it were a subtle thing 

To lay an Ace to beat a King. 

But who—ah, who?—would have the face 
To play the Trump to beat the Ace? 
Ah! villain he, to so astound 

And spread such consternation ’round! 
Unwholesome wretch, I say again, 

To startle honest gentlemen! 

Enough! Enough! Desist! Give o’er! 
Tho’ Wit and Wisdom are no more, 

Few mourn them for a force that’s spent 
(Who know no loss no loss lament) ; 
But vocal volume, I impute, 

Is scarce a saving substitute. 

And yet, one virtue it doth bear: 

When full and vibrant is the air 

With voices sonorous and deep, 

Tis but one step to bliss—in sleep! 


Tuomas SAUNDERS 
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At Norton’s Landing 
By BERTRAM A. CHAMBERS 


T happened at Norton’s Landing last summer. I 
had gone up for the fishing, with a little shoot- 
ing on the side. The rifle I took along was an 

old 30-30 take-down. The fishing was pretty fair, 
but after a couple of days I decided to quit it and 
go after a big grey wolf that was slowly and surely 
wiping out the sheep on the ranges above the Land- 
ing. I’m not a crack woodsman, but I figured that 
with luck I might get in a shot or two. It would 
be a change from the usual two weeks of fishing. 

I changed my mind at the end of three days. The 
wily old bird had fooled the best men in the county 
—a government trapper too. He was too much for 
me. I believe the nearest I got to him was all of 
two miles—and a pile of nicely picked bones. 

Well, the end of the third day found me in the 
gullies running off Little Creek. Broken, rolling 
range country. I was, I admit, practically lost until 
I came to a farm situated on higher ground. A big 
place, eight hundred or a thousand acres. I caught 
sight of the house nestling in a clump of young trees 
and decided to drop in for directions and perhaps 
rustle some coffee. 

They were mighty fine people of Danish-Ameri- 
can stock. Nils Macki was the head of the family. 
An old man, grey haired, broad shouldered, deep 
set eyes of washed-out blue. He had a leathery face 
unusually weather-lined and a gray-red line of a 
mouth. 

Next came Ross, his son. A young chap of 
twenty or so, so I judged at first. I discovered later 
that he was barely fifteen. He also had the same 
eyes as the old man. Deep, sunk, brooding eyes, 
forever staring into space. The eyes of a man who 
has seen another dangle from a scaffold. 

The third member of the household was Hilda. 
A pale goddess with gleaming, butter coloured hair, 
and the eternally blue eyes of the north—twin pools 
of summer sky fringed with blond lashes. Although 
of medium height, plump and mother-breasted, soft 
voiced and womanly efficient, she was a startling 
contrast to the dour men she had attended since 
her mother’s death some years before. 

Well, the talk switched around to various things 
while we lunched together. The fishing, the farm 
situation and the big wolf which had stripped more 
than one ranch of its lambs. I told them that I 
had had my try and was through. Three days of 
fruitless wolf hunting and the fishing looked like 
paradise. 

One thing I noticed particularly, the usual rifles 
and shot-guns of the farms around were conspicuous 
by their absence. Usually you'll find them in the 
big kitchens, hanging handily on a wall. The 
Macki’s were apparently without arms of any kind. 

This struck me as rather queer. Most ranchers 
possess at least one fire-arm of a sort. If any one 
in the country needed a weapon, the Macki’s did. 
They were right in the centre of the wolf’s depreda- 
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tions. I asked, casually: ‘Haven’t you a fire-arm of 
any kind, Mr. Macki?’ 

The old man gripped the arms of his chair. His 
knuckles stretched the fiesh of his fingers. His eyes 
were terrible. 

‘No!’ His words came harshly from his barely 
moving lips. ‘None, sir!’ 

From the tone of his voice and the sudden taut- 
ness of his face and his son’s, I should have known 
I was treading on delicate ground. Instead, being 
a fool, I said: 

‘Why, don’t you feel the need of one, Mr. Macki? 
What with that wolf and your isolated position . . .’ 

‘No, we do not feel the need of a fire-arm, Mr. 
Brown.’ His words were curt almost to the point 
of offence. Hastily I changed the subject to the 
uppermost thing in my mind, the grey wolf, and 
blundered again. 

Hilda appeared in the doorway of the pantry. 
She looked worried. Placing her hand to her 
throat, her cherry lips framed the word: ‘Please!’ 
She shook her head, and I gave up in wonder and 
despair. I glanced at my watch. ‘Lord,’ I said, ‘I 
had no idea it was so late.’ 

The old man held out his hand from his chair. 
Ross rose and said, ‘I put you on the right track for 
town. I’d drive you in, but the ignition on our bus 
is out of order.’ 

‘Thanks, old man,’ I replied, and turned to the 
door. Picking up my rifle, I said tactlessly: 

‘A take-down is handy, but give me the other 

kind when it comes to killing anything at long 
range.’ 
‘God!’ burst out the old man, half rising from his 
chair. Ross turned to him. ‘Now, dad, please...’ 
I stared at the two of them. Ross looked at me and 
said, significantly: ‘Good-bye, Mr. Brown. My sis- 
ter will show you the road.’ 

‘Good-bye and thank you,’ I managed to say. I 
began to suspect my sanity. Or theirs. I felt a 
touch on my arm and turned around. It was Hilda. 

We walked down to the gateway in a queer 
silence. At the gate, Hilda looked up at me. 

‘Mr. Brown,’ she gulped. ‘I—I don’t want you 
to go away with a wrong impression of us—of my 
father. We... H-haven’t you heard about us in 
town? Surely someone has mentioned to you that, 
that .. .’? she paused and bit her lovely lower lip. 

I assured her that I had never heard of her or 
her people before. 

‘Well,’ she said looking straight into my eyes 
with a pitiful expression in her own. ‘My brother, 
my brother Jim, was executed six months ago.’ 

I suppose I said something. But only God knows 
what. Her eyes hurt me like the cut of a knife. 
She continued in a low voice: 

‘On the other side of the Crosswood swamp lived 
a man named Torrance. He was a beast, Mr. Brown, 
and he was hated by everyone here. He didn’t like 
us. He did everything he could to harm us. Once, 
he cut the throats of nine of our prize calves. We 
couldn’t prove it, of course, nor the Sheriff, though 
we knew it was he. He—he was a dandy, he always 
wore high-heeled boots. No one else in the county 
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does. We work too hard for that. We found the 
tracks of his shoes around the dead calves.’ She 
paused and moistened her lips, then shrugged bit- 
terly, ‘He had an alibi that even the Sheriff couldn't 
disprove, though he tried hard enough, indeed.’ 

She looked across the fields to the distant swamp 
with weary eyes, and continued spiritlessly: 

‘He killed a dog once, Mr. Brown. With a shot- 
gun. He didn’t get close enough to it and naturally, 
the shot spread. It was over an hour later before 
the poor creature died. Torrance was that bad. 
Anyway, Jim met him after he killed the calves and 
they fought. Torrance went out of his way to pro- 
voke the fight. He was a bigger man than Jim, 
older too. He thrashed Jim terribly. That night 
on my knees I asked God to kill him. I even 
thought of killing him myself.’ 

Again she looked across to the swamp. 

‘Well,’ she said after a painful silence, ‘Jim 
waited for him on the trail that goes through the 
swamp. He shot him with a take-down rifle. He 
came home, removed the barrel from his gun and 
substituted another. One we did not know any- 
thing about. Afterwards he hung the rifle in the 
kitchen and hid the other barrel beneath the floor 
of the tool shed.’ 

‘Yes ...?’ I asked gently. 

‘The next day the Sheriff and the county police 
came here and arrested Jim on suspicion. They 
took his rifle too. They sent the—the bullet and 
the rifle to the Provincial Police Bureau. They 
examined both barrel and bullet.’ 

She paused, gulped and burst out: ‘They mated!’ 

‘But how could they?’ I asked, gripping her 
shoulders. ‘He hid the first barrel, didn’t he?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied. And tears hung on her blonde 
lashes. ‘Yes, he hid it. But Ross found it an hour 
later when he repaired a broken plank in the floor. 
And he changed them—for fun.’ 

She burst into tears. 

Only God knows what I said. Even Hilda, my 
wife, forgets... 
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Naked Ladies 


‘Ah,’ said I, ‘why don’t you put them where 
people can see them?’ 

‘Well, sir, answered the custodian, ‘you see they 
are rather vulgar.’ 
SaMUEL ButLER—introduction to his ‘Psalm of 

Montreal’. 


HE history of public taste in art on this contin- 

ent is largely a story of the gradual decline of 

prurient taboos against the nude in painting; 
as the Puritanical dislike of the human form has 
disappeared, so, in direct proportion, has art flour- 
ished and aesthetic appreciation triumphed. This 
has been the course of events in the United States 
and, with a natural but unfortunate time lag, it is 
also true of Canada. 

This Dominion, in short, has never yet been 
much in love with the nude. That is why each year 
in Canada more good figure paintings remain in 
artist’s studios than ever see the light of day in art 
galleries or in dealers’ exhibitions. 

This insistent refusal of boards and committees 
to hang certain paintings which by all artistic stand- 
ards have been judged highly respectable is not 
easy to explain. But a generous survey of pictures 
over which controversies have raged in recent years, 
of canvases refused for exhibition, or of acquisitions 
consigned, upon protest, to store rooms, may help to 
reveal a little of the perverse logic that pervades the 
miasma of the censoring minds. Sentimental fig- 
ures, ones that seem symbolical or of purely aca- 
demic study can be accepted. Naked women are 
also wholesome if they have the great outdoors as 
a canopy. But be once disarming and natural and 
simply paint a model naked in a studio, let the figure 
be not veiled in a wistful aurora, or let her be not 
poised alone in a wilderness of rocks and distant 
forests, but be standing solid and fleshly, like a 
Renoir maid-servant, and then taboo—you are out 
and in the basement. 

One need not hold any great brief for figure 
painting in order to realize the ignominy of all this. 
The sophisticated half-dressed females that the 
fashionable painter, Van Dongen, produces in Paris 
may not be what one wishes to advocate as fine art 
—although, in their way, they are as original and 
as true to the twentieth century as the luxurious 
nymphs of Boucher were to the eighteenth—but 
what one claims is merely that no graphic art can 
genuinely flourish unless figure painters become as 
favoured individuals as landscape artists. Painting 
is a craft, the development of which depends on the 
ability, as pronounced by Cellini, to draw un bel 
corpo ignudo. 

In Canada, prudery has lately been allied with 
prejudice. By prejudice, we mean the godhead that 
many of our artists and most of our public, that 
prides itself on being modern, place in the virtues of 
landscape. You show your nationality and your 
awareness by depicting rocks and old barns. This 
cult of the heavy externalities of a new land, or, 
conversely, of what the English critic, R. H. Wil- 
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enski would call its ‘emotive fragments’, is hailed as 
necessary to the birth of a Canadian culture. 

If you must be a figure painter, and even the 
high priests of the nature dogma are willing to 
admit that taste and talent may incline some that 
way, then you had best, they advise, go paint 
French-Canadian farm girls standing in hay fields 
with the St. Lawrence as a background. But to sit 
in a city studio and do a Russian model, surrounded 
with a formal, subjective pattern of objects, is 
heresy. The Montreal painter, Lilias Torrence 
Newton, it will be remembered, committed this sin 
last year. The board of the Toronto Art Gallery 
refused to hang her painting in the show of the 
Canadian Group of Painters. They called the model 
a naked lady, not a nude, you see, for she wore 
green slippers. The jury had previously accepted 
the picture, but even some of them had their 
qualms. Why, they asked, had the artist dared to 
paint a Russian! Were not Canadians good enough! 
The result: the canvas reposes in the private collec- 
tion of a discriminating connoisseur, the public 
have not and are not very likely to see it, and Mrs. 
Newton, not wishing aggressively, like Manet in his 
generation, to rush ramrods of realism down the 
throats of her public until they are converted, has 
sorrowfully put away the painting of nudes for the 
moment and concentrated on portraits. 

Edwin Holgate is another figure painter in Mont- 
real who has, through capable sincere work, of- 
fended the Presbyterian elders. The Art Gallery 
of Toronto bought one of his paintings and then, 
because the evil-seeking busy bodies of the town 
saw evil in it, the gallery meanly hid the canvas in 
the cellar. The effect on Mr. Holgate seems to have 
been, we fear, retrogressive. He continues to paint 
nudes but he is careful to add back-drops of forests 
and lakes, which soothe the prurient elders, but 
which unhappily at the same time, by their incon- 
gruity, destroy the harmony of his compositions. 

The converse side of the medal lies in a deliber- 
ate pandering to perverted sensibilities. In 1927, 
several Toronto newspapers fostered an _ ill-con- 
ceived controversy over three paintings of nudes 
then being shown at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion. With cynical glee, the press raised a stink of 
corruption round the canvases. Half of North 
America, eventually was smiling upon the evil 
thoughts of Toronto. Not a few of us chuckled also 
over the interview accorded at the time by a leading 
landscape painter to the Toronto Star in which he 
defended the rock and stump school against the 
figure painters. The headline, ‘Have to Substitute 
Pines for Models,’ was a gem. 

One artist, John Russell, who came originally 
from Hamilton, Ontario, and who had latterly 
amused Paris by wearing a broad-brimmed hat and 
strutting down the Boulevard Montparnasse like a 
cowboy, decided to exploit the shame of Toronto. 
The row in 1927 had given him some publicity. He 
engaged an advertising agent to manage his studio 
and thereafter broke into the newspapers regularly. 
Last year he hired the mezzanine floor of the auto- 
motive building at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
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tion. Here there appeared a collection of pink and 
insipid nudes. They included one woolly arrange- 
ment of two figures, the first a Victorian lady shaded 
in flowing auburn hair, who managed, we are told, 
to look ‘very modest as she held aloft a tall vase,’ 
and beside her ‘a red-lipped bobbed-hair girl of the 
present day, not quite nude, draped in an elaborate 
Italian shawl.’ The exhibit was advertised on the 
highways leading into Toronto. The gate receipts 
turned out to be tremendous; the nude in art was 
demonstrated to be a showman’s trick of the first 
magnitude. 

Prudery thus has its complement in prurience. 
The two together hinder a mature and complete art 
in which the human form shall hold equal stature 
with rivers and forests. In the meantime, our figure 
painters make impossible compromises, turn to por- 
traits alone, or, failing that, proclaim the words of 
A. Y. Jackson and ‘take to the woods to get what 
kick we can out of lone pine trees, rocks and 
muskegs.’ 


Donato W. BucHANAN 


Footlights 


T is beginning to look as if it would have been 
much better for everybody if Mrs. Florenz Zieg- 
feld had been content to be a conventional widow 

and had perpetuated her husband’s name with the 
usual granite slab or marble angel—or some other 
appropriate monstrosity—rather than by reviving 
his annual Follies. But maybe it’s not her fault. 
Perhaps she was forced to continue by the English 
government, which realized that the disbanding of 
the Ziegfeld chorus meant the elimination of the 
only surviving market for wives for the English 
aristocracy. 

In any case it’s too bad. At its best the Follies 
was never more than a beautifully staged physical 
display which, under the pretense of glorifying the 
American girl, satisfied the repressed desires of the 
American man. Their originator made millions by 
proving to the public year after year at five dollars 
a seat that, no matter what the scientists say, a 
female leg is no mere means of transportation. And 
now that he’s dead they have made the fatal mistake 
of burying their physical assets beneath the cur- 
rently fashionable long dresses. It is little wonder 
that the tired business man is finding that he isn’t 
so tired after all and is spending more time at home 
with the wee wife, even if she has rheumatism and 
a double chin. 

Unfortunately those two high-pressure purveyors 
of vulgarity, Willie and Eugene Howard, are as 
usual, very much in evidence. In fact Willie is on 
the stage almost continuously, going off now and 
then to brush up on his smutty stories, and he suc- 
ceeds in giving the whole show the atmosphere of a 
salesmen’s convention. Fannie Brice helps a lot 
with her burlesqued fan dance, several amusing 
songs and a hilarious take-off of ‘Sailor Beware’. 
And Harrison and Fisher do their bit with two 
delightful dance numbers. By way of distraction 
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while the sets are being changed Eve Arden leads 
on the famous ‘Follies Girls’, whose ranks have been 
considerably depleted during the tour, a number of 
the beauties apparently becoming impatient waiting 
for their dukes and earls and deciding to struggle 
along with mid-Western millionaires. The million. 
aires must have chosen well, for the residue have 
little but their beauty to recommend them and they 
strut across the stage with expressions that are dis- 
concertingly reminiscent of cows crossing a highway. 
* * * 


S THOUSANDS CHEER, which was such a 
sensation in New York last year, followed 
hard on the heels of the Follies and is just as 

bright and clever as the latter is dull and vulgar. 
Not since the days when Bea Lillie and Gertrude 
Lawrence were cavorting in Charlot’s Revue have 
we seen such a consistently entertaining and intel- 
ligent musical show. Moss Hart has provided a 
series of sketches about notables of the day which 
are brilliantly satirical and yet unmalicious. He 
takes a fling at everybody from Joan Crawford to 
Queen Mary and a good time is had by all. Surely 
they can dig up some prize to give this worthy young 
writer for having proved conclusively that a skit 
can be funny without being pornographic. A word 
of praise too for Irving Berlin who has contributed 
a number of very fetching songs which have just the 
right spirit of gay mockery. 

The various numbers are introduced by headlines 
flashed on a screen and the whole revue has the racy 
flavour of good journalism. You see the Hoovers 
leaving the White House, with Mrs. Hoover taking 
everything she can lay her hands on and telling 
Dolly Gann and Andrew Mellon a thing or two over 
the telephone; young Rockefeller trying to foist 
Radio City on the old man as a birthday present, 
while John D. Sr., claiming he’s had a hard year, 
distributes nickels instead of dimes; and Barbara 
Hutton choosing her husband prince by the eenie, 
meenie, miny, mo method. Personally I thought the 
skit on Noel Coward the cleverest of all and the 
interview between Mahatma Gandhi and Aimee 
Semple MacPherson the most amusing. The famous 
take-off of the Royal Family proved quite inoffensive 
and even the ultra-royalists of the Queen City were 
moved to noisy mirth by the glimpse of the domestic 
crisis created at Buckingham Palace as the result of 
an indiscretion of the Prince of Wales during a good- 
will tour in South America. The great coloured 
blues singer, Ethel Waters, carries off the individual 
honours with her renderings of ‘Heat Wave’ and “To 
Be Or Not To Be’; and even Dorothy Stone, who 
would usually spoil any show, displays decided im- 
provement- now that she has escaped from Papa 
Stone. Margaret Irving is a very able substitute for 
Helen Broderick of the original production and she 
does some remarkable impersonations, notably 
Aimee Semple MacPherson and Queen Mary. 

I notice that in the production of As Thousands 
Cheer, which recently opened in London under the 
title of Stop Press they have added fresh material 
and have wisely eliminated the skit on the Royal 
Family—although I’m sure that they would enjoy it! 
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ISTORICAL figures are very tempting but 
equally dangerous subjects for dramatic pur- 
poses because they have an annoying habit of 

indulging in anti-climaxes and inconvenient en- 
trances and exits. So the poor playwright is in the 
unhappy dilemma that he must either be faithful to 
the facts and bore the public or disregard the facts 
and enrage the historians. 

It was a stroke of sheer genius therefore on the 
part of Maxwell Anderson when he decided to write 
a play around Mary Queen of Scots, as many of the 
facts about her are still in dispute and the historians 
can’t make up their minds whether she was a saint 
or a strumpet. And just to make sure he intro- 
duces the great enigma of them all, Mary’s artful 
rival Elizabeth. And we don’t know for certain yet 
whether she was a man or a woman! 

Having thus confounded the learned, Anderson 
proceeded to capture the public by writing a roman- 
tic and exciting drama about these two vividly con- 
trasted women. In bold and imaginative verse he 
tells the tale of the tragic young Catholic queen, her 
struggle against John Knox and the rising tide of 
Protestantism, her unhappy marriage to her cousin 
Darnley and how she and her beloved Bothwell fall 
victims to the plottings of Elizabeth. 

The first two acts are superbly dramatic and the 
opening scene showing the arrival of Mary from 
France and her meeting with Knox and Bothwell is 
magnificently written and beautifully staged. Robert 
Edmond Jones’ setting for the gloomy pier.at Leith 
is a masterpiece and further proof that he’s the best 
scenic designer on this side of the water. The third 
act is lamentably weak. It is almost completely 
devoid of action and is for the most part just a 
tedious battle of words between Mary and Elizabeth. 
The inherent faults of this final scene were exag- 
gerated here by the stilted playing of Leona Powers, 
substituting for Pauline Frederick as Elizabeth. 
Miss Powers merely said the lines and let it go at 
that. 

As Mary, Helen Hayes gives a fine performance 
that is somehow slightly disappointing. Despite Miss 
Hayes’ great personal charm and technical gifts the 
characterization doesn’t ring quite true. She’s good, 
mind you—and she plays it with all the fire and 
poignant whimsy that’s in her (and there’s an awful 
lot!) but she never fully convinced me that Mary 
Queen of Scots was a human being and not just a 
dramatic performance. This is possibly more Mr. 
Anderson’s fault than Miss Hayes’, as he has en- 
deavoured to depict so many conflicting aspects of 
the queen’s personality that probably no one but a 
dramatic magician could make the character seem 
organic. Philip Merivale gives a masterful per- 
formance as the headstrong and fearless Bothwell, 
and acts the part with irrestible dash and gusto. 

Mary of Scotland is a play of which Maxwell 
Anderson may well be proud and which clearly 
establishes his right to rank with Eugene O’Neill, 
Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman and George Kaufman, 
as one of the really significant American dramatists 


of our time. 
Brian DoHErry. 


April, 1935 
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THE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH 

Franz Werfel’s The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 

(Ryerson Press; pp. 653; $3.00) takes its readers 
back, in elapsed time; some twenty years, to the 
early days of the war. By a chronology less literal 
but quite as valid, those twenty years may be 
considered as two or three thousand. The return is 
not only to the Turkey of Enver Pasha and Talaat 
Bey but to the Heroic Age, to Homeric times and 
figures. For all the fierce colours of its bravery and 
cruelty, the book leaves no feeling of revulsion. The 
war it deals with is not that of Three Soldiers, Death 
of a Hero and Journey to the End of the Night. Herr 
Werfel is writing about such a war as once beset the 
walls of Troy. 

The outbreak of hostilities, in 1914, gave the 
Young Turks their wished-for opportunity to make 
an end of the Armenians living within the Ottoman 
Empire. There had been persecutions and sporadic 
massacres before that time. But this was to be 
nothing less than complete extermination, at a time 
when the outer world was too preoccupied for any 
effective protest. Protests of a sort must be ex- 
pected, from Germany and from the United States, 
which was not at war with Turkey. But these could 
be met with delays and professions of official ignor- 
ance until Talaat Bey should be able to tell the am- 
bassadors, ‘La question Arménienne n’existe pas.’ 
The plan was to drive all the Armenians into the 
deserts and leave them there to die. They were a 
people alien in race and religion, and to racial and 
religious intolerence was added envy of their 
superiority as craftsmen and merchants. Early in 
the war the long horror of the deportation began. In 
the north, the Russians swept down in time to save 
a few of their fellow-Christians. Elsewhere they 
were helpless before the slow death decreed for 
them. Village after village was evacuated and the 
people herded away toward the waste-lands of 
Mesopotamia. Herr Werfel tells the story of the 
only serious attempt at resistance. 

Musa Dagh—the Mountain of Moses—rises sheer 
from the Mediterranean and overshadows a valley 
of seven Armenian settlements. In Yoghonoluk, the 
last of these seven, the great family of the 
Bagradians have their ancestral home. Gabriel 
Bagradian, the present head of the house, is by 
blood an Armenian but by upbringing and by long 
residence abroad an intellectual and a cosmopolite. 
With his French wife and their son, he has returned 
to his birthplace for a visit and is caught there by 
the declaration of war. It is he who incites the vil- 
lagers to resistance and draws up the plans for a 
defence of the mountain-top. For the forty days of 
the book’s title they hold out stubbornly against the 
most strenuous efforts of the Turks to dislodge them 
from their retreat. It is not for a reviewer to betray 
the ending, except to admit that it surprised him. 
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The ending, in any case, is of no more than inciden. 
tal interest. What makes the book notable is the 
chronicle of the forty days themselves, cut off from 
the past and from any future that could be 
discerned. 

For a novel of this length, the time and the place 
are narrowly circumscribed and the tense interest 
of the sheer story thereby heightened. But there 
is a great deal more than a great theme to The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh. The author’s own deep feel- 
ing pervades the book. Historical and geographical 
backgrounds are done with meticulous and satisfy- 
ing detail. The characters are many and striking— 
Krikor, the druggist, with his elaborate and imagi- 
native system of all knowledge and the treasured 
library of books he never reads; Sarkis Kilikian, the 
Russian deserter; Ter Haigasun, the orthodox 
priest; Gabriel Bagradian himself. There is a wealth 
of incident which gives, as it were, depth to the 
drawing. It is a picture of Armenians at war and 
also, retrospectively at least, in the day-to-day life 
of the villages, the immemorial ways of the peasants 
and the craftsmen. This abundance of relative de- 
tail may be what continually reminds one, in read- 
ing Herr Werfel’s book, of The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa. Like Zweig’s remarkable study, The Forty 
Days attains that illusion of reality which is possibly 
the novelist’s hardest triumph. To say that much 
of Herr Werfel’s material is taken from history does 
not detract from this achievement. Readers of 
formal history will agree that in its volumes they 
have often been without any illusion of reality 
whatever. 


It is an eloquent fact that the German-language 
edition of The Forty Days is printed in Austria. 
Franz Werfel is a Jew and in exile, voluntary or 
otherwise, from Germany. Parallels are easily 
drawn between the Young Turks in his book and 
Herr Hitler’s hoodlums. Here and there a passage 
in his writing fits the Third Reich neatly. 

A people in good times can easily and with a healthy 
scepticism make up its mind about men and words. (But) 
the same masses who in the common course of affairs are 
inquisitive and sceptical toward big words fall prey to them 
in moments of catastrophe. But then it is the most un- 
certain, the vague expressions which appeal most strongly. 
The word ‘Betrayal’ was such an expression. Very few 
connected it with the clear conception of a real happening. 

Here the reference seems only thinly veiled. 
And indeed, the comparisons, as one reads this book, 
are obvious. Are they not so obvious as to be mostly 
misleading? It is possible to regard the story of 
the Armenians in Turkey as a parable of the fate of 
Jews in Germany, and it has been so regarded. But 
The Forty Days would have been no less moving 
if it had been written when Briining was chancellor. 
If there is propaganda here it is incidental. Most 
decisive of all, Herr Werfel says in a brief foreword 
that the conception of the book came to him in 1929, 
in Damascus. 

The pitiful sight of mutilated and starved child-fugitives 
working in a carpet-factory gave the deciding impulse to 
rescue from that realm of death of all that had happened, 
the inconceivable fate of the Armenian people. 

If it is propaganda, then, it is on behalf of the 
Armenians, not of the Jews. But, to set aside Tol- 
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stoy’s views as to what a book should be, The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh is a novel, on a heroic theme, 
in a heroic setting, like (in this) The Tree of the 
Folkungs and Taras Bulba. So far as I could deter- 
mine, it had no more message than the Iliad. 

W. A. BreyTocie 


OTTAWA MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Tue Kinper Bess, by Gilbert Knox (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 316; $2.00). 


FFECTIVE satire is as provoking as it is rare. 
When it comes from a Canadian writer, it 
deserves not only approbation but encouragement 
of the most positive kind. For surely, of all civilized 
countries, our own must contain more material for 
would-be satirists than any other; and surely, 
amongst Canadian writers, whose lyrical qualities 
are so much more developed than their ability to 
write, the gentle sting of the ironic is most needed. 
Our recommendation is, therefore, that a responsible 
body of citizens buy this book in large quantities— 
and distribute it to all ardent reformers, especially 
to organizations of women. 

I suppose, if we wanted to be vulgar, we should 
liken this delightful piece of work to a purgative, 
to be taken by all those who preach but do not prac- 
tice. There are times, however, when dignity must 
assert itself, and it is incumbent upon us now to 
declare, with pontifical solemnity, that The Kinder 
Bees is a very good book, indeed. 

But who is Gilbert Knox? He, or she, is the 
author of a novel published some years ago called 
The Land of Afternoon. We suspect that she is a 
woman. We think, also, that she lives in Ottawa, 
because anyone who knows anything about the 
really offensive and childlike snobbery which passes 
under the name of social importance in the Capital 
City, must recognize that the author has reproduced 
it exactly as it exists. There may even be people 
who will recognize themselves, but we fear not. They 
are far more likely to recognize others. 

Our sympathies go to the Honourable Fulgence 
Chaudiere, who was unfortunate enough to combine 
real efficiency, sincerity, and kindliness in his work 
with a certain amount of culture. As was to be 
expected he was amongst the first to suffer from the 
loquacious jitterings of the Empire Guild of Kindli- 
ness and Culture. We like, also, the little steno- 
grapher who got into trouble, Alonzo Cudd, and the 
Prime Minister. The rest of them are not very 
likeable, and they are by far in the majority—as 
you will discover if you ever stay in Ottawa for 
more than a week. 

This extremely delicious book is penned with a 
subtlety and unerring skill that, if satire means any- 
thing at all, must leave red weals on the soft skins 
of many of its readers. Apart from its lash, it is 
packed full of humour and beauty. Perhaps we are 
qualified to speak, for we read the manuscript long 
before it was submitted to its present publishers. 
We felt then, as we feel now, that it is amongst the 
few really clever books written by a Canadian that 


it has ever been our privilege to read. 
C. J. Eustace 


April, 1935 


A LIVE CRITICISM 
Four MeErTapHysicAL Poets: Donne, HERBERT, 
VaucHAN, CrASHAW, by Joan Bennett (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 135; $1.75). 


T would be hard to find a work of criticism more 
consistently admirable than this. Miss Bennett’s 
volume does not perform the time-honoured task of 
introducing the metaphysical poets to simple 
readers. Biographical details and contemporary 
philosophies are mentioned when necessary but they 
are not its raison d’étre. This, rather, is the per- 
formance of a high function of criticism, the illumin- 
ation beyond the explanation of its subject. 

Throughout the book there is evidence of a pro- 
found as well as an enthusiastic study of the four 
poets. The verbal parallels, some of which are here 
developed for the first time, prove it, for instance, 
and the reader is led to share also in the fine, sensi- 
tive alertness with which Miss Bennett reads. Thus 
we trace Vaughan’s gradual perfecting of Herbert’s 
phrase ‘What so shrill as silent tears?’ Her inter- 
pretation of individual poems is penetrating, un- 
strained and, further, interesting. 

The critic’s style would seem a true mirror of her 
mind. Miss Bennett is never verbose, nor does she 
strive, contrarily, after epigram, so there is no 
specious quality in her remarks. Yet the points are 
made unerringly. For instance: ‘[Herbert’s] in- 
fluence on Vaughan cannot be overstated in so far 
as it directed him to the contemplation from which 
his poetry was to spring; but it can be misstated if 
the wrong kind of importance is attached to the 
verbal resemblances.’ While the distinction between 
the early and the mature verse of Donne has never, 
probably, been expressed more revealingly than 
here: ‘delight in paradox has given place to the 
perception of interrelations.’ 

To write about this book seems singularly in- 
effectual. Everyone who, with any degree of 
interest, has read in the works of the metaphysicals 
should improve and refine his acquaintance through 
this medium. He will be led in passing to other 
incidental and interesting matters, such as Bar- 
grave’s account of the death of Crashaw who ‘a 
revolter to the Roman Church . .. was one of the 
followers of this Cardinal [Palotto] ... Mr. Crashaw 
infinitely commended his Cardinal, but complained 
extremely of the wickedness of .. . his retinue... 
Upon which . . . the Cardinal, to secure his life was 
fain to put him from his service, and procuring him 
some small employ at the Lady’s of Loretto; whither 
he went in pilgrimage in Summer time and, over- 
heating himself, died in four weeks after he came 
thither, and it was doubtful whether he were not 
poisoned.’ The Italy of the dramatists of the past 
half century presents itself vividly in this account. 

The book is a small one, attractive to hold and to 
read, containing a good index and excellent biblio- 
graphical note. It is astonishing to find, in a book 
coming from the Cambridge University Press, that 
there are at least four printing errors—on pp. 5, 22, 
84, 102—for which there seems no explanation other 
than carelessness. 

As criticism it is alive, and there could be few 
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more interesting and instructive contrasts than that 
to be drawn between this book and one of nearly 
the same title (and nearly twice the price) that was 
reviewed here in February. Miss Bennett has 
reaffirmed and justified the existence of con- 

temporary criticism of the metaphysicals. 

E. B. S. 
GREAT BRITAIN IN THE VAN 
Tue British Way To Recovery, by Herbert Heaton 
(University of Minnesota Press; pp. vi, 184; 
$1.25). 

S the stock market crash of 1929 and the suc- 
ceeding world-wide depression brought in their 
train a flood of explanatory books from the studies 
of the economists, so the up-swing of the business 
cycle is more than likely to produce its share. That 
share will not be so large, because with the lifting 
of the clouds most wayfarers, light-hearted as the 
birds, tend to forget the preceding storm. But 
others, a trifle more serious, will be wondering about 
the turn of the weather and wanting to persuade 
themselves of a sunny prospect; and some few will 
keep in mind the cycle, retain their grip on history, 
and wish to follow those who will plot the course 
of the next depression for a mainly heedless public. 
An American’s examination of the recovery trend 
in Great Britain is bound to consider by way of be- 
ginning its differences in machinery and outlook 
from President Roosevelt’s New Deal. And of course 
he sees at once what the American public might do 
well to realize, that the British met the blast with 
steadier feet and more confident hearts because they 
were better prepared institutionally. They had al- 
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ready abolished child labour, long working hour, 
and sweat-shop wages. They had a strong trade 
union organization, unemployment and _ sickness 
insurance, and old age pensions. They had a very 
solid banking system and perhaps the most excellent 
civil service in the world. Other factors varied also, 
but these were the most important, along with the 
general absence of any mental lag from a frontier 
generation such as the American’s simple trust in 
rugged individualism. 

Great Britain required that strong base for 
attack, for of all countries she was the most en- 
meshed in international commerce. Before the war 
a very large proportion of her manufacturers went 


abroad, and she had regained something of the old 


position when the crisis came. Then almost im- 
mediately the situation became desperate and all 
gains were lost. The budget deficit, though small in 
comparison with the American, had much graver im- 
plications. Thus it may be realized that if the social 
consequences of the depression were less severely 
felt, the blow struck may be in the long run more 
vitally injurious. An immense industrial reorgani- 
zation is necessary if something like disaster is to be 
avoided in the not distant future. As yet the public 
seems unprepared for a radical and centrally directed 
reorganization. 

The National Government’s solution was a com- 
bination of orthodox finance, a re-oriented fiscal 
policy, and a planned attempt to revive the farmer. 
In the latter features it reverses the established 
policies which were taught by Bright and Cobden, 
and in a measure Britain has joined those countries 
which are espousing economic nationalism. But the 
new tendency is probably inevitable, irreversible, 
and in a healthy direction. It has created a new 
home market which has played a large part in the 
present condition of recovery. It does not, however, 
promise an early solution of the problem of foreign 
trade. 

The major Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Canada and Australia, have come 
through in strikingly different fashion. The situation 
for Australia was far more desperate, and a mentally 
elastic people there met and overcame the crisis in a 
drastic and heroic manner. The working-class stan- 
dard of living was undoubtedly reduced, but this 
price was paid because there, too, Labour was not 
sufficiently determined nor clear about any possible 
alternative to a restored capitalism. Canada was less 
tried and less resourceful. Considered broadly, she 
is trailing out of the depression on the heels of Great 
Britain and the United States, and the present much 
ado about ‘social reform’ is very largely a matter of 
concern with the results of the coming elections. 

After all, this book is nothing more than a con- 
tribution to current economic history. The author 
does not look at all to the future. Recovery is 
measured in terms of balanced budgets, the broad 
welfare of the common masses is not touched upon, 
and crowding questions are left unanswered. Eco- 
nomic history is interesting and instructive, but in 
addition to this knowledge a far-seeing social and 
political philosophy is imperatively required. 

G. McLure 
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A MIXED BAG 


Tue SEVEN Piutars, by Fernandez Florez (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. viii, 289; $2.00). 














































a very § Lzan Men, by Ralph Bates (Macmillans in Canada; 
cellent pp. 555; $2.50). 
d Her Sout To Keep, by Ethel Cook Eliot (Macmillans 
ith the in Canada; pp. 294; $2.00). 
rontier § THe WHITE Peony, by Evelyn Herbert (Jonathan 
rust in Cape; pp. 314; $2.00). 
a N a current article Joseph Wood Krutch bewails 
re Md the fact that few recent novels have anything 
“ wt new to say: the reader has only two courses 
wall open to him, either to stop reading novels except on 
he old those rare occasions when something not mainly 
t i f repetitious appears, or to settle into the habit of 
2 a all lulling himself with familiar experiences. Mr. 
sall Krutch has decided that the only remedy for the 
ve in obvious glut of uninspired fiction is to see that all 
ocial novels are written by geniuses. 
a Few readers, however, really expect much new 
mall experience or great addition to their knowledge 
, when they pick up a novel. They want to be enter- 
‘oe tained. Many fail to be diverted by an ill-written 
sublic book, just as they are bored by movies which are 
ected badly directed. But it is still possible to be inter- 
| ested and entertained by slightly shop-worn ideas 
oa as long as they are presented in a refreshing and 
fiscal competent way. 
veal Senor Fernandez Florez will give three hours of 
ish a excellent entertainment to anyone who enjoys suave 
bden, satire. If not the work of genius, according to the 
rida Krutch formula, it is brilliant enough to satisfy even 
t the a jaded reader. In the first place, in The Seven 
sible Pillars, Senor Florez has a charming idea which he 
nail has played up to its full. The seven pillars (of our 
ore civilization) are the seven deadly sins. 
neil The novel opens with a masterly prologue, out 
‘ei ea of Norman Douglas by a Spanish James Branch 
Cabell, in which the hermit Acracio communes with 
- the devil. Acracio puts into the devil’s head the 
cael idea of banishing temptation from the earth. 
stion Part One of the book, written in a more straight- 
tally forward style, shows civilization as it was before 
ins sin was removed. The proud financier, Granmont, 
tan his mistress, the actress Adriana, Florio, the great 
this pité de foie gras merchant, the starveling secretary 
nal to the banker, are drawn with the broad strokes of 
ible the caricaturist and, like the early Beerbohms, they 
less are painfully true to life. The author’s humour is, as 
she a rule, dry and without bitterness, but from time to 
neiil time, as when he describes working conditions in the 
uch mining districts or the military attitude, his satire 
r of is more biting. 

In Part Two we see the world without sin. The 
oni pité de foie gras factory closes down because Glut- 
hor tony no longer exists, and the fine fields in the valley 
i become overgrown with weeds because there is no 
nad demand for food beyond the bare vitamins neces- 
on, sary to sustain life. The race of men begins to die 
al out because people no longer have children now that 

in Lust does not move them. The savings banks fail 
nd because Avarice does not prompt people to secure 





their money at interest. Invention, philanthropy, 
and enterprise cease since Pride is dead. There is 
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no more war since Greed has been banished. 

The book is lightened by fantastic and delightful 
tales told by one character or another. The story 
of the proudest man, subsequently the proudest 
corpse and skeleton, is particularly diverting. 

Is there a sinister warning here for those who 
wish to eliminate the profit motive from our lives? 
It may be replied that while it is argued that our 
civilization depends upon the seven deadly sins and 
would break down with their removal, it is the 
present capitalist system which is under discussion. 

In contrast to this satire out of Spain, we have a 
book about Spain, Lean Men, a first novel, which is 
disappointing because one feels that it could have 
been so much better. Had the author condensed 
the five hundred and fifty pages into two-thirds the 
number and pruned with courage, the whole effect 
of the book would have been heightened. Mr. Bates 
is bursting with opinions on music, politics, love and 
beauty, many of them interesting opinions, but he 
discusses them in such sticky and obscure language 
that the reader feels as if he were walking through 
Manitoba gumbo after a week of rain. This inability 
to express himself clearly blurs a real gift of obser- 
vation and a knowledge of the subject about which 
he is writing. 

The author lived in Spain for several years and 
was present during the revolution of 1931. He took 
part in the smuggling of arms across the French 
border; helped a friend escape from Spain; figured 
in the strikes prior to the declaration of the Re- 
public;—and has written about it in this book. His 
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descriptions of Spain during an exciting and im- 
portant period in its history are not only colourful 
but, presumably, authentic. 

The characterization is, on the whole, competent. 
Don Gumersind Trepat i Bages, the smith, whose 
family has for generations made exquisite iron work 
for churches and great houses, is well drawn, a 
symbol of the uncommercial craftsman. Teresa, the 
communist girl, is an example of the emotional and 
emancipated woman, common, one imagines, in 
Russia, to whom the revolutionary movement is a 
religion. The situations, aside from the historical 
incidents, are less convincing. Charing’s relation- 
ship with Teresa, for instance, is bookish. There are 
some good descriptions of the local colour type—of 
dance halls in Barcelona, of outbursts of fighting in 
the streets, and an excellent description of the life 
of a prisoner put into the mouth of a political con- 
vict who was freed when the jail of Montjuich was 
stormed by a mob of workers. 

In spite of its faults, mostly of style and lack of 
literary restraint, there is a richness about this 
book. It is out of the common ruck and deals, in 
the main, with living issues and valid experiences, 
not merely theories spun from the consciousness of 
the writer. 

In a totally different field, Her Soul to Keep is 
an attempt to show an attitude of enlightened and 
intelligent Catholics toward the familiar instance of 
seduction and the consequent birth of an illegiti- 
mate child. The theme has possibilities but, un- 
fortunately, the author spoils her case by discussing 
situations which are hardly credible in highly senti- 
mental language. The dialogue is stilted and the 
characters but romantic abstractions. 


In contrast to the satire, the revolutionary novel, 
and the Catholic interpretation of the status quo, 
cited above, The White Peony deals with things as 
they are without direct editorializing by the author. 
It is a story about life in a Welsh mining town. The 
characters are types familiar to readers of the pov- 
erty-in-the-provinces sort of literature: we meet the 
traditional village beauty who, as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay has put it, ‘drowned herself for love’; the 
lonely, old woman who finds comfort in quiet tip- 
pling and who, at last, falls downstairs after an ex- 
cess of gin and breaks her neck; the local Xantippe, 
mother of a grown-up family; and several daft, old 
men of the gaffer genre. 

The book is, nevertheless, interesting. The dia- 
logue is reasonably sprightly and the style clean- 
cut and straight-forward, giving the story vitality. 
The underlying problem of the book, that of youth 
growing up in the post-war world in which depres- 
sion and its symptoms, unemployment and insecur- 
ity, have become the norm, compels attention. The 
characters, according to their natures, accept the 
long term sentence of their lives passively, with 
only a day to day revolt; are utterly destroyed by 
it; or struggle, with courage and hope, for an ulti- 
mate freedom. Ellen Pritchard and her lover, Rhys 
Williams, make this latter choice. ‘Isn’t life a 
treat?’ Ellen says at the end of the book. ‘Ay,’ 
Rhys said quietly, ‘it’s a great game.’ 
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The author shows the desire for beauty and 
peace on the part of people with few opportunities 
for realizing either. In contrast to the shrewish 
Louisa who, out of boredom, screams and heckles 
her family, her husband is happy when he leads the 
church choir. The lads of the village, when they 
are not lounging with vacant faces on the street 
corner, sing Welsh songs of love and passion. Old 
Joshua gets deep pleasure out of growing flowers, 
While no attempt is made to lay bare the funda. 
mental causes of the circumscribed life of these peo- 
ple, the effects of poverty and lack of opportunity 
upon an emotional race is convincingly shown. 

FLORENCE RHEIN 


PSYCHOLOGY IN BRIEF 
MENTAL TRAINING, by N. F. S. Chant (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. x, 191; $2.00). 


HIS little book on practical psychology is based 

on many years’ experience in teaching extension 
classes composed chiefly of those having very lim- 
ited training in elementary psychology. After an 
introduction, dealing in a very convincing way with 
the aims of modern science as exemplified in pres- 
ent-day psychology, together with advice as to the 
range of applicability in life situations of laboratory 
findings, the author deals in separate chapters with: 
skilled action, memory, attention, reasoning, and 
other important phases of mental life. Briefly, yet 
clearly, the fundamental findings of research on 
these matters are sketched and then concrete advice 
as to how development may be most wisely accom- 
plished in one’s own experience is offered. Two 
outstanding features are stressed throughout, 
namely, the concept of learning as applying to all 
phases of mental life and, secondly, the concept of 
the total adjustment of a complex individual to a 
complex society. 

The style of the book is non-technical and inter- 
esting; the material is convincing and well organ- 
ized, enriched by data that have been obtained 
especially for this presentation; the conclusions are 
sharpened by the summary of practical points 
following each chapter. Two sets of readers will 
welcome this latest production from the Toronto 
group—those who in academic or other groups re- 
quire a compact textbook as a basis for discussion 
in Applied Psychology, and those who by private 
reading are anxious to discover with proper per- 
spective what modern psychology has to say and, 
perhaps more important, what it has not to say, 
about adjusting themselves psychologically to mod- 
ern conditions. A few misprints in the book are 
not serious enough to destroy the sense. 

Dovuctas J. WiILson 
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THE GOOD HATER 
Tue Fourtu Cotumn, by J. V. McAree (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xiii, 332; $3.00). 


ane gear of the Toronto Mail and Empire will 
not need to be told who Mr. J. V. McAree is, for 
the title of his book is also the title of the column 
he conducts in that newspaper. He began writing 
it before the word ‘columnist’ came into common 
usage. “The writer was a columnist perhaps fifteen 
years before he knew it, and it was only after the 
lapse of time that the fourth column, at first merely 
a direction to the composing room, attained the 
dignity of “caps” and became the Fourth Column.’ It 
now attains, and deserves, the honourable estate of 
a book. 

Mr. McAree has had the wit to be a ‘very good 
hater’. His essays have the salt of honest dislike. 
He is observant, he has travelled a good deal and 
he has read widely and well. His humour is just 
acid enough not to cloy. Thus, of the Mail and 
Empire of some years ago, he observes: ‘It had only 
lately emerged from the condition of believing that 
all Grits were either fools or traitors, and had 
mellowed to the extent of suggesting that the Grits 
were merely asses, and that they were misled by 
other Grits who were traitors.’ 

Probably Mr. McAree would be ready to admit 
that much of what he has written is ephemeral. 
Indeed, to call it anything else would be a disservice. 
It is by recalling its transitory purpose, that it was 
destined to be the creature of a day and nothing 
more, that one appreciates its authentic goodness. 
This is journalism as it ought to be. 

W. A. BreyFocLe 


MR. CHIPS LOOKS BACK 
Goop-Byz, Mr. Cups, by James Hilton (McClel- 
land and Stewart; $1.25). 


ITH an almost joyous disregard for the con- 

ventions of conservative criticism, I venture 
to claim the distinction of greatness for James Hil- 
ton’s Good-Bye, Mr. Chips. This delightful addition 
to contemporary literature is a remarkable piece of 
creative writing, and seems predestined to survive 
the ravages of critical opinion. Assuredly, the 
author has his reward. 

Briefly, the theme of the book is the life story 
of a typical English schoolmaster — the inimitable 
Mr. Chips—who will ultimately rank with the im- 
mortals of fiction. In this lovable character, rescued 
from the dusty niches of a prosaic tradition, appre- 
ciative readers will discover a type rich in human 
interest. 

As a young man, Mr. Chips came to Brookfield, 
a school old enough to command respect, yet lack- 
ing the traditions of leadership vital to an educa- 
tional institution of the front rank. ‘But if it had 
not been this sort of school it would probably not 
have taken Chips. For Chips, in any social or aca- 
demic sense, was just as respectable, but no more 
brilliant than Brookfield itself.’ 

This adequately explains the subsequent career 
of our hero; for although he became an essential 
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part of Brookfield, life failed to yield him an experi- 
ence of sufficient novelty to detract from the domin- 
ating influences of his profession. Came a brief, 
idyllic holiday in the Lake District, with its after- 
math of happiness. For there he met Katherine, 
whose wifely solicitude was to provide him with the 
most amazing revolutionary influences in his life. 

With marriage came a new conception of the 
world beyond Brookfield. Katherine introduced 
him to the new philosophy of her generation—the 
increasingly rebellious younger school of the 
’nineties; and if he was slow to respond to her teach- 
ing, his natural tolerance prevented any serious 
conflict of ideas. Premature bereavement, terminat- 
ing the period of his greatest happiness, left Chips 
to work out his new psychological problem alone. 

The phenomena of current history intrigued him. 
‘He had been left a vision that grew clearer with 
each year—of an England for which days of ease 
were nearly over, of a nation steering into channels 
where a hair’s breadth of error might be catastro- 
phic.’ He could not quite understand ‘that frenzied 
Edwardian decade’; and the dark days of the war 
served to broaden his humanitarian philosophy. But 
through it all he maintained a dignified sense of 
proportion in all things—a nobility of spirit from 
which present-day British statecraft might draw 
laudable inspiration. 

I like best to think of Chips as he sat before the 
fire in his comfortable lodgings at Mrs. Wickett’s, 
adventuring in a past to which he alone held the 
key—a past immeasurably creditable to himself. In 
such favoured hours he would recall the names of 
countless lads whose destinies he had helped to 
mould, and who had gone forth, year by year, to 
prove themselves before the world. ‘Where had 
they all gone to, he often pondered; those threads 
he had once held together, how far had they scat- 
tered, some to break, others to weave into unknown 
patterns? The strange randomness of the world be- 
guiled him—.’ 

I earnestly recommend Mr. Hilton’s book to 
every connoisseur of things beautiful in literature. 
It is a book of infinite understanding—an idyll in 
prose. As works of art, three novels emerge tri- 
umphant from these cataclysmic years: The Foun- 
tain, Shadows on the Rock, and Good-Bye, Mr. 
Chips. 

Eric F. GASKELL 
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The Great Powers. By the end of the 
month, negotiations aiming at the estab- 
lishment of a scheme of security in 
Europe had practically reached an 
insoluble deadlock. The first retrograde 
step was the publication of the British 
White Paper, announcing moves towards 
British rearmament and denouncing 
the growth of armaments in other coun- 
tries, particularly Germany. Whether 
the White Paper was considered a pro- 
vocation or an excuse by the Germans, 
it was immediately followed by a can- 
cellation of Sir John Simon’s proposed 
visit to Berlin, owing to an alleged cold 
in Herr Hitler’s head. The next German 
move was to issue a public edict, repu- 
diating the arms and military clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles and an- 
nouncing compulsory military service. 
France immediately speeded up her 
armament programme and made frantic 
attempts to consolidate the Russian- 
French military alliance, if possible with 
British backing. Berlin subsequently 
announced her willingness to discuss 
methods for achieving peace on a col- 
lective basis, but the visit of Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Eden to Berlin yielded 
no results, and they were forced to pro- 
ceed empty-handed to Moscow. 

Essentially the situation represents 
the failure to find the common basis for 
negotiation between Germany and 
France which has been long sought by 
Great Britain’s policy of intervention. 
The French position, based upon the 
Anglo-French agreement of February 
3rd, insists upon Germany returning to 
the League, joining in the proposed air 
pact and an Eastern Locarno security 
agreement, as well as agreeing to the 
guarantee of Austrian independence; 
these are minimum demands. Germany, 
having forced acceptance of her rearm- 
ament upon other countries is now 
turning towards territorial revision and 
naval rearmament, a full recognition of 
her equality and settlement of her 
grievances before a return to the 
League. She refuses to accept the 
former proposals as a whole, as France 
and Russia insist, and is opposed to 
entering any pact to which Russia is a 
member. German demands for terri- 
torial revision to follow armament revi- 
sion would, without doubt, create the 
strongest opposition from France and 
her allies, and the encirclement of Ger- 
many has already proceeded rapidly. 
Hence the German appeal to Western 
Europe to combine with her against 
Russia and communism can be inter- 
preted as an effort to split the European 
camp in another way—fascist powers 
against communism. This division of 
the powers, while more fundamental 
than the present one based upon na- 
tional fears is scarcely yet as important, 
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but if intensified would leave the 
French-Russian alliance on a very un- 
easy footing and would drive a wedge 
deeply into the combination of France, 
Russia and Italy against Germany. 


Much depends upon the attitude and 
actions of Great Britain. If, as seems 
probable, a security pact including 
Russia, France and Germany, cannot be 
achieved, she may take the step of 
simply forming an anti-German alliance 
with France and her associates. This 
course is apparently favoured by the 
more conservative and militarist ele- 
ments in the National Government. 
How long this straight repression of 
Germany by superior force would post- 
pone war is doubtful, although it is pos- 
sible that such a development might 
persuade the Reich to enter a collective 
agreement under its terms. 


Greece. On March Ist a military and 
naval revolt broke out in Greece. At 
first confined to two strategic spots, the 
army officers school and the barracks 
of the presidential guard of Evzones, at 
which it was quickly suppressed, the 
revolt took on more serious proportions 
when fighting between the rebel and 
government troops broke out in Mace- 
donia and Thrace. The outbreak was, 
however, finally suppressed by the gov- 


ernment, and the leaders of the revolt- 
ing land forces surrendered on March 
11th. 

The revolt was planned and backed 
by Eleutherios Venizelos, the former 
premier of Greece, who has been in 
voluntary exile in Crete since his defeat 
at the last election. His disagreement 
with the present government concerned 
their monarchist tendencies, but the 
deeper issue was between constitutional 
and fascist forces, Venizelos having be- 
come an ardent advocate of a fascist 
dictatorship. Foreign relationships were 
also involved in the struggle, the rebels 
opposing strenuously Greek participa- 
toin in the Balkan pact which they 
claimed was a dangerous concession to 
French power. Italy is said to have 
had an interest in the revolt, and the 
success of Venizelos would have had a 
marked effect upon the European 
balance in favour of the revisionist 
countries. 


The Far East. Although the threat of 
war has hung suspended over Europe 
for the last month, the tension between 
Russia and Japan has been eased. The 
Russians have finally sold the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, after years of negotia- 
tion, to Manchukuo, which of course 
means Japan. They have also proposed 
a demilitarized zone between Siberia 
and Manchukuo, which the Japanese 
are considering. These moves suggest 
that both parties are anxious for peace. 








LAWYERS AND PARLIAMENT 
The Editor, Toe CanapIaAn Forum. 

Sir: It is with dismay and no little 
surprise that I read in your February 
issue Robert F. Legget’s article on “The 
Professions and Parliament’. The sur- 
prise is not at the composition of Par- 
liament or its personnel, but at the fact 
that Mr. Legget should register such an 
unequivocal objection to the presence 
of a goodly number of lawyers. He ap- 
parently does not approve of lawyers as 
a body because they are ‘parasitical’ 
and he is not in favour of having 
‘the political affairs of his country being 
administered by...a preponderance of 
legal experts. He would have more 
engineers and accountants in the legis- 
lature, or at least members of profes- 
sions engaged in something more ‘defin- 
itely and usefully constructive’ than 
practising law. 

While admitting that the personnel of 
of Parliament may stand improvement, 
what prompts Mr. Legget to launch 
such a scathing attack on the legal pro- 
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fession? Has he considered the qualifi- 
cations for candidature in Parliament or 
the provincial legislatures? Has he 
taken into consideration the fact that 
most lawyers are trained in political 
and constitutional history, in economics, 
in domestic and foreign affairs? Have 
engineers and accountants ipso facto 
these qualifications? Have they as many 
orators as the lawyers? Can they pre- 
sent the cases of their constituents as 
accurately, as precisely, and as force- 
fully as members of the bar? 

Without boggling over the relative 
merits of the various professions or their 
capacities to represent voters, we must 
remember that in a democratic state, 
membership in a legislature depends on 
the wish of the populace. 

Mr. Legget’s acrid remarks about the 
parasitical nature of the legal profes- 
sion are not only undeserving but un- 
kind. It is an estimate of an ancient, 
honourable and learned profession that 
sounds too bucolic for a man of Mr. 
Legget’s gifts and standing. He should 
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be reminded of the fact that the Cana- 
dian Bar Association has standing com- 
mittees composed of lawyers throughout 
the Dominion, working assiduously 
without honorarium on such national 
problems as uniformity of legislation, 
law reform, administration of justice, 
criminal law, international law, insur- 
ance, changes in statute law, legal edu- 
cation, etc. There is within the associ- 
ation a conference of governing bodies 
which is, inter alia, responsible for dis- 
ciplinary regulations. 

The provincial and county associa- 
tions make their own contributions to 
the common weal. Does Mr. Legget 
know that for some five years a com- 
mittee of the Manitoba Bar Association 
has revised the practice acts regulating 
practice in the courts and has thus gra- 
tuitously simplified procedure and saved 
litigants thousands of dollars in court 
fees, etc., and taxpayers handsome fees 
for services rendered. 

The examples could be enumerated 
ad infinitum. Suffice it to say, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that before your contributors in- 
dulge in acrimonious forays on a parti- 
cular profession that they might ac- 
quaint themselves more fully with the 
subject matter of their objurgations. 

Yours, etc., 
J. RaGNAR JOHNSON. 
Winnipeg. 


THE U.S.A. AND THE ILO. 
The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

The letter of Mr. T. E. Brewster, in 
your February number, illustrates the 
risks the author of an article incurs in 
seeking extreme brevity in the exposi- 
tion of his subject. He is frequently 
astonished to find his nutshell returned 
to him as a bombshell. Mr. Brewster’s 
communication also exemplifies the 
fault committed by a reader in thought- 
lessly wrenching a phrase from its 
context. 

My article on ‘The Significance of the 
International Labour Office’, which ap- 
peared in your December number, 
takes it for granted that the United 
States are normally in the van of 
progress. For example, on the adjoin- 
ing page occurs the observation: ‘At 
the next Labour Conference in Geneva, 
in all probability the President’s repre- 
sentatives will be aligned with the 
spokesmen of organized labour in their 
advocacy of the compulsory forty-hour 
week in industry;’ that means aligned 
against certain less progressive govern- 
ments. And, again: ‘The terrific im- 
pact of the economic crisis has swung 
the United States completely around. 
To-day, their government is as “legis- 
latively inclined” as European trade- 
unionism itself.’ 

The whole paragraph to which Mr. 
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Brewster referred, discusses the crisis 
and its relation to social legislation. 
My view is that countries like, for ex- 
ample, Great Britain, that had built up 
national insurance systems, were able 
to weather the storm more securely 
than were those which, like Canada and 
the US., had not felt hitherto a press- 
ing need of social legislation as a pro- 
tective measure. The incriminated 
phrase, ‘things have been worst where 
legislation was least, e.g., in the United 
States’, meant that the fall in standards 
of living had been most tragic in un- 
protected societies; and my sentence 
ran on: ‘which explains why a phenom- 
enally energetic and progressive Am- 
erican Government is now planning 
wholesale legislation in the spirit of our 
Conventions. It is understood that 
standards remain higher in the United 
States even in time of crisis than they 
are in backward countries in times of 


The point Mr. Brewster raises about 
voting-power may have proved of 
greater interest to your readers, and 
there is much to be said in favour of 
the view that the United States should 
have votes, if not according to the num- 
ber of its constituent States, at least 
according to its population. In this case 
other nations, like India, China and 
Russia, would have still more votes to 
cast. Practically, the present system 
works fairly well because it is less costly 
and cumbersome, and because, in my 
personal opinion, the national votes are 
often weighed rather than counted. We 
desire the full participation of the 
United States in the institutions of 
Geneva for the good of the world as a 
whole, including the United States 
themselves. Without their collaboration, 
neither political or economic stability 
can be secured. 

Yours, etc., 
S. Macx Eastman. 
Geneva. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


Canapa, AN AMERICAN NarTION, by 
John W. Dafoe (Columbia University 
Press; pp. 184; $2.00). 

Documents RELATING TO THE NorTH 
Wesr Company, edited by W. S. Wallace 
(Champlain Society; pp. xiv, 526). 

Biewies, by R. T. L. (Charles Vining), 
with 37 Caricatures, by Ivan Glassco 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 149; $3.50). 


GENERAL 


Tue Enpiess ApVENTURE, Volume III, 
by F. S. Oliver (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 241; $2.00). 

CuancE Your Sxy, by Anna D. Whyte 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 302; 7/6). 

Grammar or Love, by Ivan Bunin 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 220; 7/6). 

Tae Enp or Ittusion, by Homer W. 
Smith (Harper & Brothers; pp. 316; 
$2.50). 

Mr. Norris Coances Trains, by Chris- 
topher Isherwood (Hogarth Press; pp. 
280; 7/6). 

A Tre To Dance, by C. Day Lewis 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 64; 5/). 

Cottecrep Poems, by C. Day Lewis 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 156; 7/6). 

Tae MEANING AND VARIETIES OF LovE, 
by J. W. Bridges (Sci-Art Publishers, 
Cambridge, Mass.; pp. xxvii, 240; $2.25). 

Mr. Roosevett’s ExPermments, by S. H. 
Bailey (Hogarth Press; pp. 48; 1/6). 

Law AND Justice In Soviet Russia, by 
Harold J. Laski (Hogarth Press; pp. 44; 
1/6). 

A Derevicr Area, A Srupy oF THE 
Sourn-West DurHam COoALFIELD, by 
Thomas Sharp, introduction by Hugh 
Dalton (Hogarth Press; pp. 48; 1/6). 
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Fic. 228, SUMMER-PRUNING ROSES 


a, old wood which has been pruned hard in spring; 
6, new shoot which has flowered early been 
as shown at c; @, new shoot 


summer- 5 
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THE WRIGHT 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
of GARDENING 


The PRUNING of 
HARDY FRUIT 
TREES 


ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS ana TREES 


by WALTER P. WRIGHT 
Containing hundreds of illustrations, of which the above is f 
typical example, together with diagrams and instructions as to — 


how to grow every conceivable plant and This . 
Rom, So crow every ceneivehle, et er ee 


“the horticultural Bible”. Prospectus on request. 
by H. DUNKIN 


Price, $1.75 


Telling of their selection and pruning, also illustrated with | 
diagrams. 


rT. 
Price, $1.75 — 


J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED | 


ALDINE HOUSE 224 


BLOOR STREET WEST - TORONTO - 








